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RUTH and reality are hard discuss, difficult 

grasp and not only because the nature man 
makes knowing and seeing the truth, times, im- 
possible. We, and included “we” here are many 
kinds professionals, teachers, psychologists, board 
members, and writers articles about education, 
obscure reality with high-sounding handy words 
that only seem solve problems. 

child difficult? Are parents unreasonable? 
there group situation unprovided for the 
budget? How easy express the sad situation 
the child, the parents, the group and con- 
clude, “an understanding teacher trained to” and 
on, “can help this child, can assist these parents, 
can find place for members this group.” 

one else can find the answer? Then surely the 
teacher, particularly the teacher 
class can make this assumption print 
and away with it.” Teachers share with the 
community picture themselves dedicated 
the highest goals democracy—a chance for every- 
one alike, opportunity for each develop 
terms his own capacities, the right all life, 
liberty, and the pursuit happiness. 

The dedicated teacher well the community 


MICHAL-SMITH, D., chief clinical psy- 
Flower and Fifth Ave. Hospitals and re- 
search associate pediatrics, New York Medical 
College, New York City. 

This paper based discussion Dr. Michal- 
Smith the ICEC Division the 1954 meeting 
the National Education Association. 
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Teachers Can Give Too Little 
Ask Too Much 


stating frankly that teachers can 
and should attempt only what possi- 
ble, hasten the additional service 
really needed make the ideal giv- 
ing each atypical child full opportunity, 
come 


MICHAL-SMITH 


has difficulty drawing the line between what 
should accomplish and what, reality, 

the teacher rightfully expect 
find person high moral and intellectual capaci- 
ties combined with good education and dedica- 
must highly trained educational technician, 
have rich cultural background, have sound, 
thorough education, sterling character, and 
devoted and dedicated his profession. 

What not find and should not expect 
find person superhuman and supernatural 
capacities. 

Most classes today are overpopulated. 
ences with supervisors, administrators and co-work- 
ers demand high level thinking and integration. 
Conferences with parents require good judgment 
and maturity. addition these duties, teachers 
are expected keep comprehensive work plans, 
records, logs, charts, and all other technical infor- 
mation concerning the child and the curriculum. 
expect the teacher able cope with the 
atypical child his classroom—the disturbed, the 
delinquent, those with behavior disorder, the 
bright, the slow, and still able carry out 
rich meaningful curriculum and see each child 
individual being. 

Those who work individual basis 
understand how child can function, and because 
want the very best for particular child see 
the advantage placing the youngster class- 


room setting. But simply because child can 
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small group basis, have the right expect 
and demand that the teacher cope with this young- 
ster addition his classroom functions? Child 
specialists tend forget that the teacher also 
human and that his problems can not overlooked. 
Specialists must reevaluate their own philosophies 
and procedures what they expect from class- 
room teachers. teacher should not expected 
possess more energy than other human beings 
highly trained such fields physical 
therapy, psychology, psychiatry, marriage counsel- 
ing and social case work. teacher should not 
expected live special kingdom where citi- 
zens have day more than 
hours long and ability transcend other time 
and space limits imposed upon the rest here 
earth—at least until space travel recruits some col- 
lege graduates from regions other than this vale 
human beings. 

Teachers should not have live with such ex- 
pectations—but they do. The word “teacher” often 
seems used equivalent for superhuman 
being. often casually assigned extraordinary 
tasks and then airily assumed that those tasks 
can and will done easily any teacher who tries. 
seem lose sight the fact that these teachers 
are really people. 

Many harassed and overworked teachers give 
their pupils and education much less than 
them give because too much imposed upon 
them. They give too little because the demands 
the community, and sometimes turn the school 
systems, are unrealistic. 

The situation has grown worse during the past 
few years because parents, the community and, 
course, educators, increasingly feel that the atypical 
child should given every opportunity that will 
develop what capacities she may have. The 
opportunity have the socializing experiences 
the classroom, the opportunity mingle with other 
children and learn whatever can learned are 
democratic rights which now demand extended 
every child. 

There nothing wrong with this concept. There 
is, rather, great deal wrong with any concept 
democracy that excludes from opportunity those who 
are handicapped and further handicaps them 
the exclusion. But when move from the sound 
concept practice, step squarely into trap 
where our fine words seem betray us. find 
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that teachers, who already feel that their pupils are 
not offered much help and individual attention 
they would like give them, are asked accept 
into the classroom situation great many children 
the type formerly excluded because disabilities. 
would difficult enough for such teachers all 
these handicapped children were victims 
like disability—all blind, all retarded, all 
problem personalities. 

But no. send into nurseries, kindergartens, 
specialized and even non-specialized classes children 
with very different afflictions and limitations. Each 
child normal capacities presents specialized and 
different problem conscientious teacher. Now 
his situation vastly complicated the variety 
and complexity the handicaps must consider 
dealing with atypical youngsters. can and 
does rise the occasion with results that many 
cases are little short miracle working. But the 
experience recent wars have shown, the strongest 
and the best equipped person has point endur- 
ance and resourcefulness beyond which cannot 
go. There human maximum load—a breaking 
point. 

With the addition each complicated disability 
problem the class, there comes the teacher 
new drain upon his resources, skill, knowledge, time, 
and physical energy. Surely simple concept 
that the addition each exceptional child class 
must considered this light and also the 
light the relationship the child the teacher, 
and the welfare the whole class. 

Yet everyone who has contact with classroom 
situations could cite innumerable examples 
cies that seem based upon complete ignorance 
the realities what teacher can humanly 
expected and what she cannot. 

Only refusing ask too much the class- 
room teacher can leaders education hope secure 
for neglected types children the special facilities 
they really need. using teachers and classrooms 
stopgap answers, the long range solution de- 
ferred. The teacher, trying more than 
humanly possible, exhausted cause lost, and 
moving the wrong direction. 

The present philosophy making the very most 
the capacities each child can not carried 
therapists, psychologists, case workers, and even 
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NON-ORGANICALLY DEAF 


CHILDREN 
Schools for the Deaf 


Are children with communication disturbances resulting from men- 


tal retardation, emotional problems aphasia helped injured 


placement schools for the deaf? 


HEY not “belong” schools for the deaf, 

and yet, there they are. every group chil- 
dren receiving special education designed for the 
organically deaf and hard hearing, small but 
definite number will have communication disturb- 
ance which cannot attributed circumscribed 
sensory impairment. Some them are schools 
classes for the deaf because the lack spe- 
cialized diagnosis; that child who 
emotionally disturbed, intellectually retarded and 
seems give the outward symptoms deafness 
adjudged suffering primarily from organic 
hearing impairment. 

But even when correctly diagnosed, such children 
may placed because there are other facil- 
ities for teaching them. The very fact that many 
them are absorbed schools and classes for 
the deaf conceals from educators general and 
from parents the fact that there are group chil- 
dren who require even more specialized services 
than are necessary for those with organic hearing 
impairments. Without general understanding 
that fact, becomes difficult, not impossible, 
get public support for the special facilities these 
children need. 

all the cases which speak the child ap- 
pears educationally deaf—that is, not 
making use essentially normal sensory equip- 
ment, appears that the special procedures for 
the deaf and hard hearing—the visual approach 
—is adequate for his problem. 

The important question is, “Are these children 


STEVEN GETZ psychologist-audiologist and 
director the Diagnostic Facility for Communica- 
tion Disorders the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley. 
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with communication disturbances resulting from 
mental retardation, emotional problems, aphasia 
aphasia-like disorders helped injured their 
educational and social experiences with deaf 
hard hearing children?” The probable results 
such schooling for children with various handi- 
caps are discussed here: 

The mentally retarded child with communi- 
cation disturbance reflecting the retardation. (There 
may slight organic impairment present, but 
not itself sufficient explain the seriousness 
the communication problem.) 

These children are, the whole, well-adjusted 
school. They manage educationally and socially 
because some ability make use their hear- 
ing. Their intellectual limitation usually makes it- 
self known the second third year school 
and they are placed the classes with retarded 
deaf children since their presence classes with 
normal deaf children would interfere with the 
progress the class whole. Because the 
patience the teachers and the focus individual 
needs which small classes and special training 
teachers make possible, these children find here 
good opportunity for expressing their potential. 

Such children may carried along until the 
usual school-leaving age the deaf child, 18, un- 
less they have become behavior problems the 
meantime due the sometimes unavoidable aca- 
demic and social frustrations which result from 
mental retardation. Fewer these children will 
found facilities for the intellectually normal deaf 
and hard hearing child diagnostic services 
improve. 

Separate facilities for the high-grade border- 
line defective with communication disorder seem 
desirable. These children will usually not receive 
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their greatest educational opportunity placed 
class with retarded children who not have 
communication problem, nor will they receive their 
best opportunity for education and therapy 
facility for the deaf hard hearing. 

The child whose communication disorder re- 
sults from emotional problem: General and Spe- 
cific types. 

The child suffering from the General type 
communication disorder the child who has dif- 
ficulty relating the environment general. 
The Specific type shown the child who 
most aspects relating his environment es- 
sentially normal, but who, for one specific reason 
another has relinquished the use hearing. 

the General type, the disturbance may 
severe that the diagnosis that autism (severe 
withdrawal state) and the services residential 
psychiatric facility are needed. However, there are 
lesser degrees this same basic disturbance, and 
the child has been wrongly diagnosed deaf, 
may found school class for the deaf. 
previous paper (1), the writer discussed the 
case child who but for psychological-diagnostic 
testing would have followed such course. was 
withdrawn, always compliant, never problem 
classroom dormitory behavior, and managed 
mistaken for deaf child for five years. When 
tests indicated that his difficulty was not one 
organic impairment, the first psychological prob- 
lem was bring him into more responsive rela- 
tionship his environment. After this, was 
referred for modified psychoanalytic therapy. 
Such children are not directly injured their 
experiences facilities for the deaf. the 
delay beginning appropriate therapy that 
seriously harmful. 

The children suffering from the Specific type 
emotional communication disorder are less severely 
affected. most these cases the child, well 
his parents and teachers unaware that 
other than organically deaf child. may fol- 
low course educational development deaf 
child. may well educationally and con- 
sidered bright deaf child his parents, educators 
and himself and may continue life 
adjusted deaf person. The injury here lies the 
fact that with appropriate diagnosis and therapy 
this child need not have been handicapped all. 
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The aphasic aphasic-like child. 

Certain types children who have qualitative 
disturbance their auditory perception, but not 
great disturbance interfere with the acquisi- 
tion some auditory symbols might called 
“aphasia-like.” These children are not handi- 
capped the aphasic children that they not 
have difficulty with symbolic abstract language 
whole. Like the deaf child they readily respond 
gesture language, which not characteristic 
the aphasic child (2, They are similar 
the deaf child that the deaf child, too, has 
speech, but while the deaf child suffers from both 
quantitative and qualitative impairment hearing 
which prevents the understanding speech, the 
problem the aphasic and aphasic-like child 
qualitative one. possible utilize his hearing 
through program psychologically oriented, visual- 
based, with carefully designed auditory stimula- 
tion. The cause this aphasia-like disorder may 
cal nature, but the therapeutic approach similar. 

These children differ from the severely hard 
hearing child that amplification sound only 
serves amplify their confusion and does not help 
the understanding speech. they are diag- 
nosed hard hearing with the assumption that 
hearing aid will compensate for their auditory 
problem, their educational life may one con- 
tinuous frustration because the probability that 
they will come considered mentally slow hard 
hearing children. Their true problem may then 
never recognized. 

One illustration the problem which results be- 
cause lack initial adequate diagnosis and edu- 
cational planning was the case girl who started 
her school work the age six residential 
school for the deaf. the age seven she was 
withdrawn and placed day class for the deaf 
and hard hearing where she remained for two 
months. the age eight she was placed 
class public day school where she remained 
year. Following that, she was placed hard 
hearing class public school where she remained 
for three When she was seen the Diag- 
nostic Facility for Communication Disorders re- 
ferral from the psychologist the public school, 
was reported that she had experienced educational 
failure there too. 
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this time was difficult determine what 
degree her problem resulted from aphasia- 
like condition and how much was the result in- 
adequate educational experiences. Since the time 
she was seen the diagnostic facility there was 
educational facility for aphasic children, she was 
admitted again school for the deaf. She is, 
appears, happier socially since being admitted, 
but because her special needs may still experience 
educational failure. 

Following are excerpts from the report sent 
the referring psychologist. 


Basic unhappy condition the confusion 
educational approach. She able perceive auditorially 
and repeat clearly limited number words. However, 
she may considered “deaf” for unfamiliar words and 
for language. 

lipreading, one must have referrant for the 
word read, with sound perception unless the complex 
sounds have meaning, the sound not fully perceived. 
appears that she aphasic-like the basis her 
language difficulty. She has been classified wrongly and 
taught hard hearing child expected develop 
language solely through the ear and means lipreading. 
This what she cannot and another approach, such 
the special methods for teaching language the deaf 
should have been attempted. would appear that her 
language deficiency can easily explained terms 
the wrong educational approach terms weakness 
the child’s part. 

She retarded educationally that were she 
taught now deaf child she could not expected 
bridge the gap. However, she should given the oppor- 
tunity being taught way that may possible for 
her (lipreading and auditory methods) should serve 
adjunct the more definite (for her) written ap- 
proach language. her language background develops 
she may able interpret more auditorially and through 
lipreading. either case, whether she deaf the 
basis aphasia sensory impairment, the approach 
language must through the written form. 

Her inability learn hard hearing child should 
realized and she should receive instruction means 
the special methods employed for the deaf child. Her 
sound perception should utilized completely 
possible, but auxiliary method. 


Here, the case the emotionally deaf 
child, the injury not direct, but results from fail- 
ure provide, the earliest possible moment, the 
correct educational procedures. 


Summary 

Because the lack expert differential diag- 
nosis and the lack specialized educational facili- 
ties, children with communication problems 
resulting from mental retardation, emotional dis- 
order, aphasia and aphasia-like disorders are 
found educational facilities for the deaf and 
hard hearing. none these cases are the 
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children directly injured educationally such 
placement. The harm results from not providing 
them early enough with the type specialized edu- 
cation and/or therapy they require. 

long there are not more specialized facili- 
ties for these groups communication disturbed 
individuals, many will absorbed into the facili- 
ties for the deaf and hard hearing and their 
special needs will not brought the attention 
educators and parents and will not met. 

What these children need? First, recogni- 
tion that their disorders are confused with organic 
sensory impairment. Second, system for identi- 
fying such children. Third, and most important, 
the establishment facilities for their education 
and therapy. 
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Group Therapy for 


Eleven Preschool Cerebral Palsied Children 


1953 Sunnyview, the Eastern New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital-School, Inc., Schenectady, 
N.Y., Mrs. Naomi Chamberlain, speech pathologist 
and the writer, the cerebral palsy coordinator, found 
themselves overwhelmed the heavy case loads 
out-patients and the problem scheduling treat- 
ment. The heavy case loads were further compli- 
cated the fact that most the children lived 
some distance from the hospital, making not only 
desirable but, many cases, necessary, have 
child’s various treatments all scheduled for the same 
day and, when possible, make one treatment fol- 
low another without too much delay. 

discussing the problem with Mary Eleanor 
Brown, then director professional services, and 
outlining the children’s programs, the similarity 
these small children’s needs both speech and 
therapy came light. Accordingly, seemed that 
the problem might handled through group treat- 
ments. 


MOIRA WARD cerebral palsy. coordinator 
Sunnyview, The Eastern New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital-School, Inc., Schenectady, N.Y. She wishes 
thank and acknowledge the assistance George 
Reich, M.D., director the hospital-school’s cerebral 
palsy service, and the cerebral palsy class the 
Pleasant Valley Public School, Schenectady, for their 
advice and help connection with this article. 
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Cerebral palsy condition requiring team 
approach. Although only two members the team 
planned actually conduct the class—the speech 
pathologist and the writer—other available team 
members besides the doctors were the medical so- 
cial worker, the occupational therapist, and the 
physical therapist. 

Group treatment, was agreed, should provide: 
(a) instruction for the parents—through demon- 
stration, actual participation, and discussion—in 
those therapy techniques considered applicable 
the cerebral palsy group or, some instances, 
the individual child, (b) frequent and regular 
health supervision for the children, (c) help for the 
parents through frequent contacts with professional 
personnel with whom they could discuss problems. 


Purposes Group Therapy 


The needs the cerebral palsied child are usu- 
ally manifold. Those which felt might met 
participation such group were follows: 

Health supervision. Since the majority the 
children enrolled were three years age less, 
was felt that considerable emphasis should placed 
upon health supervision, and especially upon nutri- 
tion, for seemed logical that poor general health 
superimposed upon the original cerebral palsied 
condition can not improve and can not but aggra- 
vate it. Yet much attention paid determining 
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the specific type and extent the cerebral palsy dis- 
ability, that the general health needs the child are 
too often overlooked. 


Socialization. Much the treatment for cere- 
bral palsy lies helping the child learn the skills 
daily living, which might also called education. 
the preface Realistic Educational Planning for 
Children with Cerebral Palsy: Pre-Elementary 
Level Maurice Fouracre states: 

Realistic educational planning for children with 
cerebral palsy recognizes that educational opportu- 
nities and professional guidance for both parents and 
child during the child’s infancy and pre-elementary 
school years requisite the total habilitation 
program. 
broadening the horizons these small cerebral 
palsied children through group contacts and learn- 
ing experiences and helping the parents under- 
stand and accept the child’s condition, was hoped 
that least some these pre-elementary level 
needs would met. 


Opportunity for observation the staff. Ob- 
servation child group such this would 
give the staff members opportunity note the 
child’s reactions the stimulation provided the 
treatments and group. also would provide op- 
portunity for the staff observe the child-parent 
relationship, all which would help when re- 
porting the doctor and planning for the child’s 
present and future needs. 


Group psychology for the parents the par- 
ents. The psychological value such group would 
provide sympathetic audience for the parents 
the parents. Probably one can well under- 
stand what parent with severely disabled cerebral 
palsied child must learn accept can another 
parent with child who has comparable disability. 
indication how this group met this need for 
sharing problems was the fact that after 
closing the pilot group for the summer, the parents, 
with their children, continued meet once week 
each other’s homes. 

exchange post. Many the practical hints 
and devices now common use the care se- 


Cerebral Palsy Educational Advisory Board, 
Maurice Fouracre, chairman. Realistic Educational Plan- 
ning for Children with Cerebral Palsy; Pre-Elementary 
School Level—Pamphlet 1952. United Cerebral 
Palsy Association, Inc., 57th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 
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verely disabled children owe their origin some 
ingenious parent. Sharing ideas and suggestions 
small part the total value such group. 


Problems Group Organization 

would foolish lead anyone believe that 
organizing and conducting such group that 
discussed here just easy giving individual 
treatment. not. demands more energy, 
thought, and preparation the part those par- 
ticipating, but highly rewarding challenge, 
stimulation, and results. Some problems were: 

Program planning. One the most difficult 
problems for the members the busy staff was 
find time for planning the coming session. Even with 
fairly detailed organization plan begin with, 
was found that for the best results, least 
half hour hour week was necessary. 


Transportation. This bugaboo most out- 
patient treatment services. Though the parents did 
their own transporting, there was opportunity 
for concessions the convenience the individual, 
such can made when child treated 
individual basis. This was not insurmountable 
obstacle, however, the high attendance record 
testified. One distinct advantage was, course, that 
the children were small, involving problem 
heavy ‘lifting. Later, when attempt was made 
organize group meet the needs older severely 
disabled cerebral palsied children, was found that 
transportation was not possible because the mothers 
could not lift and carry these older children. 


Communicable diseases. This was ever pres- 
ent concern, always where groups small 
children are gathered together. Parents were asked 
not bring child who was suffering from cold 
any other similar ailment. watchful eye was 
kept for any infraction this rule, and the only 
instance that gave cause for concern was that 
mother who brought her child whose incubation 
period after exposure mumps had not yet ex- 
pired. Though, this instance, neither the child 
nor any the group succumbed, one cannot over- 
look how serious could have been. 


The program was planned include (a) indi- 
vidual evaluations prior enrollment and again 
upon termination the class, (b) group instruction 
cerebral palsy modalities and habilitation tech- 
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niques,” (c) group instruction speech therapy, 
and (d) other professional contributions. 

Meetings the group were arranged the re- 
habilitation department Sunnyview weekly 
Monday afternoons from 3:45 5:00 PM, the first 
session held March and the last June 1953. 
Eight children were enrolled and little later three 
more were added, making eleven all. Tables 
and III arranged according the chronological ages 
the children organize the information gained dur- 
ing this three month period. 

Table under Identification Material men- 
tion made psychometric testing and intelligence 
quotients. The reason for this omission that such 
testing was not done until later, when the children 
were screened for school placement. However, since 
the purpose the group was instruct the parents, 


Abbot, Marguerite. Sylabus Cerebral Palsy Treat- 
ment Techniques. The Coordinating Council for Cerebral 
Palsy New York City, Inc., 509 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 17-39. 


give health supervision the children, and provide 
opportunities for staff observation them, delay 
obtaining this information was not felt vital. 

Table gives the weights the children but not 
the heights. The present practice include the 
heights all children, and average weight rela- 
tion height and age, thus helping make both 
workers and parents more aware the children’s 
nutritional needs and general health. 


Evaluation 


Since has been the practice Sunnyview 
carefully evaluate all patients prior treating them, 
the children under consideration for the class al- 
ready had been evaluated and the techniques for this 
procedure established. Evaluation did not pose any 
particular problem, and every child was given indi- 
vidual time for this procedure. selection any 
one more some inventories, check lists, ex- 
aminations, and evaluations, assembled guides 
obtaining the best possible estimate the motor 


TABLE IDENTIFICATION, DISABILITIES AND INVOLVEMENT THE ELEVEN CEREBRAL 
PALSIED CHILDREN MARCH 1953 


Identifying Letters Eleven Children 


7-14-51 6-17-51 3-14-51 4-11-51 5-26-50 2-25-48 2-12-47 


Birth dates 
Ages 


March 1953 1-7 1-9 2-0 


Weights 
March 1953, pounds 21% 


2-1 2-1 3-4 5-1 5-1 5-6 5-11 


Disabilities and involvement 
Athetoid 


Ataxia 


Rigidity 


Spasticity 


Tremor 


Paraplegia 
Quadriplegia 
Hemiplegia 


Convulsions 


Visual impairment 


Hearing impairment 
Other major defects 


palate 
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ELEMENTARY MOTOR SKILLS THE ELEVEN CEREBRAL PALSY CHILDREN 
MARCH THROUGH JUNE, 1953 


Inventory List (7-18-51) Identifying Letters Eleven Children 

Breathing mouth, out nose 
Breathing nose, out 
Breathing mouth, out mouth 


Expression 


Hand 


Mouth, 


Feed 


ing, 


Pre-Speech 


Total 


Body 


Closing and squinting eyes 


Hand mouth 


Moving tongue right 

Moving tongue out and 
Moving tongue out and 


Walking (distance, describe gait) 
Standing, right foot 


Rolling right, complete roll 


Key: (black)—activity accomplished before March 1953 
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(red) 


—activity learned between March and June 1953 
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status and potentialities one with motor handicaps, exposed learning experiences such skills, 
was made. Only those tests, examinations, and considerable emphasis was placed upon the red 
uations applicable the needs the individual blocks, which indicating progress thus indicated 
were used from the following list: (a) health ap- child’s ability respond the program. Table 
praisal, (b) food intake inventory, (c) not any way inventory daily activities, 
ation, (d) range motion and strength muscle, rather, just its name implies, inventory 
(e) grasp and release inventory, (f) elementary mo- elementary motor skills. 

tor skill inventory, (g) daily activity inventory, (h) Since none these children were able respond 
muscle examination, (i) toilet habits, (j) clothing the test requirements the Daily Activity In- 
inventory, (k) appliances, shoes, locomotion aids, ventory and Progress desirable this 
special equipment, check list, (1) posture, sitting and summarize here their abilities, lack 


chair evaluation, (m) recreational interest list, (n) abilities such activities: 
None the children were toilet trained and none 


made any attempt dress undress themselves. 
Three them, E., five-year-old spastic quadri- 
plegia; E., two-year-old right hemiplegia; and 
M., three-year-old deaf ataxic with upper 


pre-vocational motor skill inventory. 

Table derived from collection individual 
graphs the abilities the children. the 
key the bottom the list indicates, for 
black and “r” for red. the original graphs all 


ecord for Those wit typical Movement.” Am. 
blocked with black pencil and all subsequently Occupational Therapy Sept.-Dec. 1950; Jan.-Feb. 1951. 


acquired scores were blocked with red pencil. from the author, 8th Street, New York 


Since possible that some children’s scores Daily Activity Record Blank forms supplied 
Eastern New York Orthopaedic Hospital-School, Inc., 124 
such graph may low only because they have not Rosa Road, Schenectady N.Y. 


TABLE ABILITY COMMUNICATE AND LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION THE ELEVEN 
CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN MARCH-JUNE, 1953 


Identifying Letters the Eleven Children 


Communicates eye move- 


Communicates pantomime, 
nodding shaking the 


Voluntary attempt imitate 


Language Comprehension 


“Where (name staff member 


“Where your mamma?” 
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extremity involvement were independent spoon- 
feeding and drinking from cup glass. Handed- 
ness, also, had been established for these three, 
well for two-year-old who had upper ex- 
tremity involvement. 

Each child was given careful individual speech 
evaluation the speech pathologist. Table III il- 
lustrates their ability communicate and com- 
prehend. 

Conduct Group Sessions 

all, there were sessions held the period 
between March and June 1953, each lasting one 
and one-quarter hours. The sessions were divided 
roughly into three periods minutes each: 
(a) training motor skills, which was conducted 
the writer, (b) speech therapy conducted the 
speech pathologist, and (c) other professional con- 
tributions which included such items as: general dis- 
cussion cerebral palsy the medical director; 
description community resources the medical 
social worker; discussion nutrition, communi- 
cable diseases and lifting the writer; description 
self-help clothing the occupational therapist; 
toilet training discussed member the staff 
the cerebral palsy class Pleasant Valley Public 
School, (d) recreation—a short period was devoted 
recreation for the children each session. 

All treatments, except individual speech demon- 
strations were given with the children the floor 
mats. The mothers were asked wear appropriate 
clothing such slacks for working with the children 
the mats, and the children dressed brief, 
loose-fitting clothing suitable for exercising. 

The course content included the three periods 
cited above was follows: 


Training Motor Skills 

Joint motions nursery rhymes. The new version 
nursery rhymes were used compiled 
Brown for her forthcoming book, Joint Motions 
Songs. These songs were taught parents and all 
sessions began with group participation, the parents 
putting the children through the joint motions indi- 
cated the songs. 

Progressive pattern movement based sim- 
ple All children were taught the simple 


Abbott, op. cit. 

Mary Eleanor. Joint Motions Songs (in 
process publication) 

Temple. “Observation Rehabilitation Move- 
ment Cerebral Problems.” West Virginia Medical 
Apr. 1946. 
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pattern movements the Fish Crawl. Those who 
could perform the more complicated movements such 
the Elephant Walk demonstrated these for the 
class. 

Elementary motor skills (see Table All chil- 
dren participated such elementary skills rolling, 
sitting, and crawling—the parents putting them 
through the motions passively, where 
The more advanced activities such creeping 
all fours, kneeling, and standing were demonstrated 
for the class those children able perform them. 


Daily Though none the group was 
able perform upon request any activities this 
inventory, the group was constantly reminded that 
these were goals toward which aspire. 


Speech Training 

Language comprehension. This entailed ways and 
means helping the children become aware their 
five senses and encouraging them respond 
stimulation. Means employed were: (a) visual— 
showing photographs the parents and/or other 
members the family, and familiar objects such 
pictures cat, dog, top, car; (b) audi- 
tory—using megaphone Train-Ear for 
cation sound; (c) olfactory—letting the child 
smell perfume, toilet soap, sliced orange, scented 
flower, such rose, and other familiar odors; (d) 
tactile—having the child touch and stroke such dif- 
ferent textured materials sandpaper vs. soft cot- 
ton ball, wool vs. silk velvet, warm object vs. 
cold and wet vs. dry; (e) taste—introducing the 
child flavors such sour, bitter, sweet. 

Feeding approach speech. Raisins were placed 
behind child’s front teeth jelly the corner 
his lips child would reach for them with his 
tongue. Straws nipples were supplied and the 
children shown how suck through them. Gerber’s 
Teething Biscuit, crust bread, celery 
stalk were supplied encourage chewing. 

Encouraging means communication other than 
speech. Eye movements, nodding shaking 
head, pointing, pantomime were demonstrated 
and encouraged the children. 

Stimulating vocalization. Simple questions were 


Brown. op. cit. 2-10. 

Chamberlain, Naomi and Moss, Dorothy The 
Three “R’s” for the Retarded Child; Program for Train- 
ing the Retarded Child Home. National Assn. for Re- 
tarded Children, 1953. (Available from: Mrs. Emily 
Kucirek, 2904 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio). 
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asked, and toy telephones and megaphones supplied 
interest the children vocalization. 


Other Professional Contributions 

Since had been agreed that one the purposes 
the group would instruct the parents, the 
talents other workers the field cerebral palsy 
were called upon help with this education. Follow- 
ing are some subjects included under this title: 

General discussion the subject the 
Medical Director. Naturally, mixed group 
parents and small children, this had very brief. 
However, the mere fact that the Medical Director at- 
tended early session gave him opportunity 
see how the group was conducted, and also gave 
the staff his support. 

Community resources the Medical Social 
Worker. Few these young parents were aware 
the health resources their own community, 
and all expressed interest the information the 
Medical Social Worker had such community re- 
sources as: Visiting Nurse Association, the local 
cerebral palsy association, the Association for Re- 
tarded Children, the cerebral palsy class Pleasant 
Valley Public School, state aid for Crippled Chil- 
dren and custodial care given the state hospitals. 

This subject was covered the 
group the writer, not choice but necessity, 
and hoped that the coming year the help 
nutritionist may obtained. The parents were 
asked submit one day’s menu, including every- 
thing the child had eat and drink and the hour 
which was taken. This was followed several 
discussion periods diet. Practical suggestions 
how fortify diets were given when necessary, 
well suggestions self-feeding techniques 
with special demonstrations chairs, tables and 

Communicable diseases. This subject was not in- 
cluded the first group but has since been added 
the hope that giving the parents more informa- 
tion about the common communicable diseases, 
their symptoms and incubation periods will avoid 
repetition the aforementioned “mumps inci- 
The chapters Communicable Diseases 


Margery. “Feeding the Child with Cerebral 
Palsy.” Am. Nursing. July 1950. 50:7. 

Benjamin. Pocket Book Baby and Child 
Care. 1951. Pocket Books, Inc., Cardinal Edition, Inter- 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
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the Pocket Book Baby and Child Care 
Dr. Spock recommended reading for all. 

Lifting. While the child small and lifting and 
carrying special problem, parents should begin 
learn proper habits lifting. The two booklets 
published the United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion show illustration how lifting should 
done and are highly recommended for any such 
group. 

Self-Help Since self-help one 
the chief goals toward which most therapy 
aimed, instruction ways and means toward this 
end are important. One such way lies making 
clothing that the child can manage himself. This 
often means making adjustments, such changing 
back fastenings for front ones, using zippers instead 
hooks and eyes buttons. 

Toilet Training. How much emphasis should 
placed the toilet training cerebral palsied 
children, and what age they should trained 
too individual matter discuss here. How- 
ever, well know what age the so-called 
typical child trained, and for this information 
refer the reader Drs. Gesell and Amatruda 
their book entitled Developmental 
Here under the chapter heading Norms Develop- 
ment, the developmental schedules for key age 
months lists the following: “Toilet regulated day- 
time (*24m).” This notation means that this tem- 
porary behavior months will replaced 
more mature behavior the age months. 

the Cerebral Palsy Class Pleasant Valley 
Public School, Schenectady, Y., where many 
children when enrolled are still not toilet trained 
though considerably older than months, very 
successful training program has been worked out. 
consists first establishing when the child 


Thid., 383-400. 

Cooper, John and Morehouse, Lawrence. Assisting the 
Cerebral Palsied Child; Lifting and Carrying (In two 
parts); Book ‘In the Home’ and Book ‘Outside the 
Home.’ 1953. United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc., 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Mary Eleanor, and Ward, Moira “Toilet 
Problems Seven Children with Spina Bifida.” The 
Physical Therapy Rev. Reprints from the Eastern 
New York Orthopaedic Hospital-School, Inc., 124 Rosa 
Road, Schenectady N.Y. 

Mary Eleanor. “Fashions for P.’s. Cerebral 
Palsy Sept. 1951, 3-5, 

Gesell, and Amatruda, Catherine S., Developmental 
Diagnosis. Second ed. 1954. Paul Hoeber, Inc., Medical 
Book Department Harper Brothers, East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 218. 
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usually wets, soils his clothing, then making 
schedule for the child toileted min- 
utes prior this time. This daily schedule ad- 
hered rigidly. Added this regular routine are 
such aids establishing the best toileting positions 
for the child. was found that frequently boys 
voided more successfully when kneeling posi- 
tion with arms supported box bench and 
bottle supported the floor front them. 

For best results toilet training, the child must 
relaxed, and relaxed must feel physically 
secure. seats, therefore, should have high 
arms and backs. Some children are frightened 
the height the toilet seat and this problem can 
met placing cut-out table front them 
thus cutting off the view this height. Clothing 
that easily and quickly managed is, course, 
paramount importance. According praise when 
desirable results have been achieved common- 
sense psychology ignoring the lack same. 
other words, treating the situation matter 
factly possible. 


Recreation 


Children disabled cerebral palsy enjoy playing, 


but sometimes difficult find play material 
suitable the limitations cerebral palsied chil- 
dren which can enjoyed the group. the 
group discussed here, only minutes were 
devoted each session recreational activities 
and, therefore, few well-chosen playtime aids were 
enough. 

Large floor mats were the most in- 
dispensable item equipment used the group. 
Mats composed curled rubberized hair, such 
used for overstuffed furniture, and covered with 
leatherette were found very satisfactory 
that they were light and easy move from place 
place, yet gave sufficient protection from the 
floor. Child size stander-uppers which the child 
could strapped for standing position with knees 
held extension were popular and they were fairly 
simple for the parents construct. Chairs 
various types and sizes were most necessary was 
also the record player and suitable records. Par- 
allel bars were useful few instances, were 
also cut-out tables, but few the children this 


Equipment Manual. National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., and Zeta Tau Alpha National 
Fraternity for Women, South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
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group were able make use equipment ad- 
vanced this. 

Large and small balls were very popu- 
lar, were large brightly colored tops, plastic cars 
and trains, toy dishes and building blocks. 

the games Ring 
Around a-Rosy, and Out the Window and Lon- 
don Bridge Falling Down were used and 
over again and never failed their appeal. 


Achievements 

the end the three month period, upon re- 
evaluation these small children, only slight 
progress was recorded, will seen the 
mental Diagnosis Drs. Gesell and Amatruda 
the following opinion. the chapter Cerebral 
Injury, these authorities write: 

have learned through clinical experience have in- 
creased patience and some added optimism with respect 
these early years. Sometimes much five years 
must allowed before motor handicapped child finds 
himself. 

The date writing this article now August 
1954. More than year has passed since the 
closing that pilot group. What has happened 
since then? 

September 1953, the Monday Cerebral Palsy 
Class popular request again opened and has 
since been regular part Sunnyview out-patient 
service. present, children are registered. 
who were upon enrollment between the ages 
months and three years four months age. 
except for one six year old boy. 

the original group children, seven have 
now been dropped. these: one family, through 
the counseling the speech pathologist and medical 
social worker has moved another community 
which provides day-school and training for their 
pre-school deaf child. Another child, (five years 
old September 1953) was entered the 
ular cerebral palsy class Pleasant Valley Public 
School, and three more children who will three 
years old this coming September are now enrolled 
there too. little girl who was five and one-half 
July 1953, and little boy who was four, and 
for whom follow-through home care was question- 


Rogers, Gladys Gage and Thomas, Leah. “Toys, Games 
and Apparatus for Children with Cerebral Palsy.” Physical 
Therapy Rev. Jan. 1949, 29:1. 

Gesell and Amatruda, op. cit., 257. 
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REACTIONS FRUSTRATION 
Among Normal and Superior Children 


hat the effect frustration the developing child? 
much frustration can child stand? 
there certain unavoidable reactions 


common belief our culture today that 

frustrating child will lead automatically 
anti-social behavior crippling “complexes.” 
“frustrating” meant the interference with goal- 
directed behavior or, more simply, blocking 
preventing person from achieving the thing 
desires. widespread the belief the disabling 
effects frustration that has gone practically 
unchallenged most educators. 

Some psychologists, however, have dared ask 
the questions: What the effect frustration 
the developing child? much frustration can 
achild stand? Are there certain unavoidable reac- 
tions frustration? 

attempting answer these questions was 
necessary devise tasks which were familiar and 
important the individual, that failure the 
tasks, would have significance him. was soon 
realized that the most appropriate task would 
concerned with problems interpersonal relations 
and learning, where the action behavior would 
importance not only from the standpoint 
the necessity getting the task done, but also from 
the more important standpoint the person’s own 
concept his ability and status. 

Three different studies will reported this 
paper attempting determine whether not 
possible identify certain types children 
means this technique. Specifically the test 
would most valuable the teacher, could 


HENRY ANGELINO associate professor Ed- 
ucation the University Oklahoma. 

CHARLES SHEDD assistant professor psy- 
chology Berea College, Ky. 
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identify beforehand those children who might 
potential behavior disciplinary cases. This 
particularly pertinent since child specialists agree 
that the blocking individual’s attempt satisfy 
vital need can lead variety conflict be- 
haviors. 


The studies labeled Rosenzweig and Nebraska 
utilized normal populations—the usual kind that 
one finds the everyday classroom. The Okla- 
homa study was concerned only with superior chil- 
whose scores were 135 and above 
determined the California Test Mental 
Maturity. 


terms the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
postulated the Yale Group (5, 486) there 
direct relationship between frustration 
terns aggression. fact, basic claim this 
group was that frustration always leads aggres- 
sion and that aggression either object-directed 
self-directed. Somewhat later (6) this group 
was obliged, the face much evidence against 
that claim, offer modification the hypothesis. 
Aggression now occupies only one the many 
positions the hierarchy reactions which may 
aroused specific frustrating situation. 
addition aggression now recognize such re- 
sponses regression, sublimation, compensation, 
autism, and identification. 


was, fact, terms such considerations, 
reinforced from earlier studies, that Saul Rosen- 
zweig developed the Picture Association Method for 
Assessing Reactions Frustration (1, 3). This 
test now known its shorter Picture- 


Frustration Study (P-F Study). 
215 


The Rosenzweig Study 


The Picture-Frustration Study, has come 
known, consists cartoon-like drawings, 
each which portrays some type frustration 
which, assumed, might occur any ordinary 
day. each cartoon both the instigator the 
frustration and the victim are clearly identified, 
even though all facial expressions have been delib- 
erately omitted the drawings. 

The frustration itself may assume the form either 
loss personal injury the frustrator. The 
subject turn requested give the response 
thinks the thwarted person the cartoon would 
most likely give, the assumption that the subject 
will identify with and respond for the anonymous 
figures who are being thwarted. The frustrating 
agents are both male and female adults and children 
while the frustrated person sometimes boy and 
other times girl. 

There are two forms this test, one for adults 
and one for children. The latter for use with 
ages four through and may administered 
either individually groups. The time required 
minutes. The instructions 
deliberately stress the game aspects the test, and 
likewise attempt make the subject respond for 
the child being thwarted each the cartoons. 
Children are assumed more naive than adults 
and thus may expected answer more they 
actually feel rather than they think they should 
feel response the cartoons. 

The scoring the test considers two important 
variables: the direction the aggression and the 
type reaction. the former there are three cate- 
gories: extrapunitiveness, which the aggression 
turned onto the environment; intropunitiveness. 
which turned the subject upon 
and impunitiveness, which the aggression 
evaded attempt gloss over the frustration. 
Under type reaction are included: obstacle-dom- 
inance, which the barrier occasioning the frus- 
tration stands out the responses; ego-defensive, 
which the ego the subject predominates: and 
need-persistence, which the solution the frus- 
problem emphasized. The group con- 
formity rating (GCR) index social adjust- 
ment. 

When administered 256 children, 131 males 
and 125 females, Rosenzweig found that the pre- 
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dominant direction aggression was extrapunitive, 
with impunitiveness and intropunitiveness 


ing that order. For type reaction, the ego- 
defensive category predominated with need-persist- 
ence and obstacle-dominance following order. 
There was only slight difference between age 
levels relative type reaction. For direction 
aggression, however, there was definite shift with 
age, extrapunitiveness giving way intropunitive- 
ness and impunitiveness. 

While this study provided considerable insight 
into the problems reactions frustrations, the 
value generalizations derived from were re- 
stricted the geographical constriction the sam- 
ple and the failure relate subject’s behavior 
the P-F study usual customary reactions 
more real-life situations. 


The Nebraska Study 

This study was designed probe into the actual 
validity the P-F study, reproducing nearly 
possible Rosenzweig’s study. 

Specifically were interested knowing: (a) 
whether the test actually measured what was 
designed measure; (b) whether the test could 
identify problem-children the basis their P-F 
scores; (c) whether the test could provide 
rate check teacher-designated problem and non- 
problem children. 

The population employed consisted 276 sub- 
jects, 168 males and 104 females, aged four through 
13, and drawn random from general school 
population Lincoln, Nebraska. addition, list 
questions used our interviews with the 
teachers was constructed cover practically every 
situation experienced pupils during school hours. 
the interview, each teacher was asked describe 
each her pupils best she could terms our 
questionnaire. 

The questions were designed coincide with the 
P-F study with reference situations which might 
expected create emotional responses such 
anger, resentment, happiness, and the like. sam- 
ple question goes like this: “What does the pupil 
when gets angry?” The responses given the 
teachers, describing their pupils’ reactions our 
questions, were scored the same manner 
the P-F study, namely, extrapunitive, intropunitive, 
and impunitive respectively the case required. 
Further, every teacher was asked classify each 
pupil according one the following, stating her 
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reasons for doing: (a) disciplinary case, (b) be- 
havior problem, non-problem (average), and 
(d) especially well-adjusted. 

The findings the Nebraska study may sum- 
marized follows: 

There was agreement between the P-F study 
and the Nebraska the predominance the 
type response the various categories. This 
always recorded percentages the possible total 
for all categories. (Extrapunitiveness) had the 
highest per cent total for all age groups while 
(Intropunitiveness) had the lowest. 

For the direction aggression, category 
(Extrapunitiveness) the findings both studies 
show definite shift with age, uninterrupted 
decrease from the 4-5 through the 12-13 age level. 
Conversely the (Intropunitive) and (Impuni- 
tive) categories show increase. There claimed 
also, for the P-F, significant difference 
centage between any two-year group and the second 
next following (3, 174). The Nebraska study 
found that what differences existed were really not 
significant statistically. 

Scores made the pupils the P-F were 
compared with their scores derived from the teach- 
ratings. agreement was found between 
these two. 

attempted validate the assumption, cur- 
rently held many, that problem children show 
greater degree hostility than non-problem chil- 
dren. This suggested that the former should show 
higher scores the P-F than the latter. This was 
not verified the Nebraska study. fact our dis- 
ciplinary cases showed, the whole, lower scores 
and correspondingly higher scores than the aver- 
age for our whole group. (For very recent study 
substantiating, believe, our findings see 
reference pp. 524-25, 544.) 

Our findings suggested either two possibilities: 
that the study somehow fails diagnose accurately 
how individual will react frustration real- 
life situations that the obtained differences were 
due some unaccountable factor group fac- 
tors related the selection the sample. This 
might mean that Nebraska children react differently 
frustration than Pennsylvania children whence 
Rosenzweig drew his sample, that the Nebraska 
population varied terms general cultural in- 
fluences, intelligence, other factor. 

appeared necessary isolate more completely 
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some the variables which could have been op- 
erating. One the variables which had not been 
used any known study with the P-F was that 
intelligence. one had our knowledge spe- 
cifically correlated the P-F with the mentally ex- 
ceptional, either the bright the retarded. 

Also terms general frustration-aggression 
theory proposed the Yale Group (5, 116-17) 
the intelligence variable seemed the most likely fac- 
tor study relation the P-F. Specifically, does 
high low intelligence affect the individual’s re- 
action frustration terms amount and kind? 


The Oklahoma Study 

Thus the Oklahoma study was designed investi- 
gate whether not intelligence factor rela- 
tion the direction aggression and the type 
reaction. Two different groups children were 
used: those with IQs 135 and above and those 
with IQs and below measured the Cali- 
fornia Test Mental Maturity. Only the findings 
the former group are reported here. One hundred 
one students, ranging age from six through 13, 
were selected from several different Oklahoma 
schools. The IQs these students ranged from 
135 159. The tests and scoring were accomplished 
according specifications set the manual. 

The findings the Oklahoma study were com- 
pared with those Rosenzweig and Nebraska. They 
show the following: 

important differences were found between 
the Oklahoma and Rosenzweig scores nor between 
the Oklahoma and Nebraska scores the extra- 
punitive, intropunitive, and impunitive categories 
for all ages six through 13. There is, however, im- 
portant difference (95 per cent the time) between 
the Oklahoma scores and the Rosenzweig the 
composite (extrapunitive scores) 

The composite scores intropunitive and 
impunitive categories for the Oklahoma group 
not differ significantly from either the Nebraska 
the Rosenzweig data. 

For the intropunitive category terms age 
levels find important differences for the 6-7 
age level. the 8-9 age level the Oklahoma study 
agrees with the Rosenzweig and disagrees with the 
Nebraska, though the disagreement not much 
significance. 

For the 12-13 age group the intropunitive 
category the Oklahoma study differed only slightly 
from the Nebraska but agrees with the Rosenzweig. 
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terms the extrapunitive category for the 
10-11 age level, the Nebraska study differed sig- 
nificantly (98 per cent the time) from the Rosen- 
zweig. The Oklahoma agrees with the Rosenzweig. 

the impunitive category important dif- 
ferences were found either between the Oklahoma 
and Nebraska studies between the Oklahoma and 
Rosenzweig. 

From the foregoing appears that our expecta- 
tions regarding high intelligence and reactions 
frustration, particularly the direction, did not 
occur. What did happen was the change from extra- 
punitive reaction intropunitive and impunitive 
the individual increases age. Presumably, the 
older person becomes the less likely blame 
others objects his environment for the frustra- 
tions may experience. Ordinarily one might sus- 
pect this the result increasing socialization 
and awareness what desirable not desirable 
ways reacting annoying situations. But 
this were the case, intelligence should most certainly 
primary factor. The data from the Oklahoma 
study not substantiate the above statement. 
are inclined believe that the mode reaction may 
function the intensity frustration instead 
characteristic defense mechanism incorporated 
the individual from the social situation. Thus, 
feel, the P-F designed not sufficiently sensi- 
tive record this type information. 


Summary 

Three separate studies have been discussed 
cerning the problem frustration and how people 
might react it. 

Table presents the material the three studies, 

The Rosenzweig material came out his work 
with the P-F study which projective device de- 
signed assess person’s reactions situations 
stress. With the test set norms which tells the 
examiner how sampling over 250 children from 
the Pittsburgh schools responded the cartoon- 
like stimuli. 

The second study, carried Nebraska, was 
designed primarily check the validity the test 
against different population, addition check- 
ing against the teachers’ evaluation various 
havior reactions such behavior 
problems, and disciplinary cases. Finally wanted 
know the P-F could identify children with 
havior problems their scores the test. 

With the aid behavior questionnaire and 
teachers evaluations their students were able 
make comparison between the two studies. Some 
differences well agreements were found. But, 
even so, one important factor seemed stand out 
our study. That is, that perhaps the P-F was not real- 
very accurate determining what person ac- 
tually would real life when confronted with 


(Continued 229) 


TABLE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS SCORING CATEGORIES FOR THE VARIOUS 
AGE LEVELS 

Year (E) (M) (E-D) (N-P) (GCR) 
6-7 57.0 205 18.1 24.9 16.1 185 561 136 552 104 
8-9 b-71 506 190 195 299 589 128 229 104 
10-11 b66 503 156 230 268 165 564 8.6 60.6 
12-13 483 166 240 278 135 123 623 


Rosenzweig 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 


Number cases 


Mean 
SD. Standard deviation 


(E). Extrapunitive 
Intropunitive 
(M). Impunitive 


Obstacle dominant 
(E-D). Ego-defensive 


(N-P). Need-persistive 


(GCR). Group conformity rating 


MARCH, 1955 
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High 
Job Status Home Instruction Pupils 
Four Seven Years after Graduation 


have still ‘sold’ the idea hiring disabled 


concept the on-the-job effectiveness 
handicapped persons currently undergoing 
considerable change. Such persons 
tionally been handled marginal workers, gaining 
access the labor market, generally, only during 
periods extreme manpower shortage. Fears 
excessive absenteeism, high injury and 
quit rates have long characterized 
tude towards the hiring the physically handi- 
capped. However, recent years, more and more 
evidence has been adduced showing the general 
unreasonableness such fears, showing specifi- 
cally persons, trained adequately 
view their handicaps, and placed selectively 
through proper matching job requirements with 
capacities, can undertake employment 
form profitably their unimpaired colleagues 
matched work situations. 


Despite such evidence, the major part the 
antagonism regarding the hiring disabled work- 
ers is, seemingly, yet overcome. Many such 
persons who have been fully processed through 
rehabilitation facilities employable status, have 
not always, even most the time, obtained 
jobs. Rusalem and Cohen, fairly recent ap- 
employer attitude, observed that, “Re- 
habilitation specialists have repeatedly found them- 
selves convinced client’s capacities, only 


Rusalem and Milton Cohen, “Job Forum Tech- 
nique Placing the Handicapped,” Occupations, Feb. 
1952. 30:343. 


MURRAY BLOUSTEIN teacher the home- 
bound for the Bureau for the Education the 
Physically Handicapped, New York City Board 
Education. 
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find placement that person blocked the feel- 
ings the hiring officer.” Reduction employer 
bias, sure, presents mean problem. How- 
ever, one the effective avenues attack is, prob- 
ably, continuing research the area occupa- 
tional experience the handicapped. Positive 
findings, properly disseminated, can tend only 
further relax traditional hostilities the labor 
market. 

This survey, which the following constitutes 
generalized report findings, sought accumu- 
late information concerning the post-high school 
occupational status group 129 severely 
handicapped high school graduates home in- 
struction. The cases, boys and girls, were 
selected from graduation lists, for the period 
January 1946 through June 1949, the Home In- 
struction Service the Bureau for the Education 
the Physically Handicapped the board edu- 
cation New York City. The data were collected 
through the use mail questionnaire, and 
through examination pertinent records the 
board education office the aforementioned 
service, and the New York office the division 
vocational rehabilitation. the original 129 
graduates queried, eight had died the time 
the survey, and nine others had moved, leaving 
address. the remaining 112, per cent, 
former pupils had answered. Thus, though 
mass picture had not been secured, there was 
basis for believing that the group sampled was rep- 
resentative. interesting note that when 
queries were sent major cities the United 
States, all whom had home-instruction programs, 
none reported that systematic follow-up study had 
ever been made. 
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Results the Study 


The work record the respondents seemed 
confirm rather substantially the finding that im- 
paired persons, when specially trained, have access 
the labor market, and perform adequately. The 
data obtained for the various aspects occupa- 
tional status studied showed that although there 
was wide variation levels achievement among 
the diagnostic sub-groups involved, the graduates, 
whole, could not properly considered voca- 
tionally handicapped. The factor special train- 
ing, however, appeared directly linked with 
their success. The type course undertaken 
high school, the fact post-high school training, 
and the fact systematic processing the divi- 
sion rehabilitation were items clearly 
involved the vocational patterns traced the 
graduates. 

Employment. From the point view full- 
time, out-of-home employment survey time (April 
1953) although the percentage attained the re- 
spondents was somewhat lower than that shown for 
group regular Syracuse high school graduates,” 
compared quite favorably with national figures 
for 1950, given the Census Bureau, for per- 
sons approximately the same age group. Table 
given show the numbers and percentages 
respondents reported employed unemployed 
the time survey. 

Respondents who reported employment 
any capacity since their graduation were less in- 
telligent than their employed fellows, and consid- 
erably more impaired. addition, they showed 
substantially less post-high school training. Which 
these three variables was most operative pro- 
viding for employment could not conclusively 
established. However, comparison two groups 
respondents, one reporting subsequent training, 
the other not reporting, approximately matched 
for diagnosis and intelligence, revealed greater 
tendency for the trained group achieve employ- 
ment status. 

Diagnostically, the poliomyelitis cerebral palsy 
sub-groups had the lowest employment levels, con- 
stituting nearly per cent the unemployed 
segment. the other hand, the cardiac respond- 
ents achieved extraordinarily well, with only one 


Youth Who Did Not Graduate, 1946-1949. 
Syracuse, New York: Board Education Research Divi- 
sion, 1950, 58-9. 
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case never having had employment any 
capacity since graduation. 

Respondents who pursued the general course 
with commercial major high school studies 
showed the highest employment achievement among 
the course study groups, despite somewhat 
lower median 


The division vocational rehabilitation was in- 
strumental promoting employment. Although 
the respondents who had had contact with that 
agency reported only slightly higher employment 
percentages when compared with non-contacts, the 
fact that they were more seriously impaired than 
the others underscores the effectiveness that 
agency. 

Earnings. this area, the 
formed gratifyingly high level. For those 
engaged full-time, out-of-home positions, the 
median hourly earning stood $1.25, with range 
$.50 $3.75. That rate was higher than those 
shown the New York State Employment Service 
for February 1953 regular high school graduates 
the New York City system, and the Penn- 
sylvania Employment Service for June 1952 regu- 
lar high school graduates that area. 

The respondents who had taken academic 
course high school indicated the highest earn- 
ings, compared with those who had taken the gen- 
eral course with commercial major, and the general 


Alice Reynolds, “Report Placements High 
School Graduates the N.Y.S. Employment Service,” 
(unpublished report, 1953). 

*Marion Rudy, “Jobs for Youth—The Range 
Wide,” Employment Security Review. 20:22-23, April 1953. 


TABLE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 
RESPONDENTS REPORTED EMPLOYED 
EMPLOYED THE TIME SURVEY 


Employment Classification Per Cent 
(a) Full-time, out-of-home employ- 

(b) Part-time, out-of-home employ- 

(d) Unemployed time survey, 

having had one more full- 

time, out-of-home 

(e) Unemployed for entire period 

Combination (a) and (d), 
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LONG BEACH NOTES 

All set for the convention Long Beach, April 
12-16? You received your hotel reservation blanks 
for the Lafayette the Wilton with your ICEC 
Convention News week 
ago. you have not already 
made reservation, sure 


The Long Beach-Los An- 
geles area beautiful and in- 


teresting. The local schools and 
your fellow members 


June Giddin 


have made 
you enjoy the occasion 


the full. 


Douglas Newcomb, Long 


gs 


Beach 
schools, extends greetings: 
“The Long Beach Public 
Schools welcome the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional 
Children our city. believe 
this convention will ex- 
ceptionally high quality—the 
kind that will justify many 
you coming long distances 


superintendent 


attend. 

pletely rewarding more than 
just attending sessions. 
should enriching experi- 
ence—making new friends and 
seeing new things.” 

Some the people who. will 
help you enjoy your stay 
are: June Giddings, director 
special education for Long 
Beach Schools and local ar- 
rangements chairman for the 
Mary Frances 


Mary Frances Martin convention; 


Martin, supervisor the special education section 
Los Angeles’ public elementary schools; and 
Rose Starkweather, president Los Angeles 
City Chapter ICEC, who are both members the 
tours and visitations subcommittee. 

Fifty more Ford fellows studying America 
under the high school fellowship program the 
Fund for the Advancement Education will meet 
conjunction with the ICEC convention 4:00, 
April 12, the Empire Room the Wilton Hotel. 

Worried about what happens 
the new generation age 
splitting atoms? Come 
the ICEC banquet Long 
Beach. Curt Stern, professor 
zoology University Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, will speak 
there orr Genetics Atomic 


Age. 


Dr. Stern, who received his 


Curt Stern 


degree Berlin, has been 

fellow the Rockefeller Foundation, member 
the advisory committee for biology and medicine 
the Atomic Energy Commission, manag- 
ing editor Genetics and the 
American Society for Human Genetics. 


His address something not missed. 


SLATE OFFICERS FOR 1955-56 

The nominating committee will present the fol- 
lowing slate voted the delegate assem- 
bly the Long Beach Convention: 


Elizabeth Kelly 
Recording Kelly 
Governing Board, representing: 

Massachusetts Helen Blair Sullivan 
New Merrill Hollinshead 


| 
| Rose Starkweather 
| 
Newcomb 
{ 


New York and Virginia have now achieved fed- 
eration status and may elect their own members 
the governing board. 

Other federations electing their own board mem- 
bers are Michigan, Missouri, and North Carolina. 


CHAPTERS READY FOR CHARTERS 


Three chapters have fulfilled requirements for 
their charters since the last announcement the 
Bulletin. They are: Illini, Champaign, No. 
51; Minneapolis, Minn., No. and Joliet, 
No. 141. 


NEW CHAPTERS 

Three new chapters have been received into the 
Council since last report: Northwestern 
vania, Erie, No. 251; Hudson County, J., No. 
253; Santa Cruz County, Calif., No. 252. 


ICEC DELEGATES ATTEND 
HELEN KELLER BANQUET 

Mary Harnett, assistant director, Bureau CRMD, 
New York City, and Mrs. Claire Burrell, acting 
director the Bureau for the Education the 
Physically Handicapped New York City’s Board 
Education attended farewell banquet for 
Helen Keller she left the United States visit 
India, Pakistan, Burma, the Philippines and Japan 
under the auspices the American Foundation for 
the Overseas Blind. The ambassadors from the 
five countries visited were present pay 
glowing tribute Miss Keller and wish her 
well her present mission. 


ICEC HOLDS MEETING DENVER 
DURING AASA REGIONAL 

Colorado chapter ICEC will sponsor meeting 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel Denver Tuesday, 
March 15, 2:30 which all interested 
AASA attendants are Russell Britton, 
administrative director the department 


invited. 


struction for Denver public schools will 
erator for panel discussion developments 
special education—discussants Lois Fields, 
principal-of Evans School, The New Program for 
the Totally Blind; Norris Bush, director special 
education for Denver public schools, Development 
the Program for the Mentally Retarded; Roy 
Hnderman, deputy superintendent Denver 
public schools, The Program for the Gifted Child. 


INVITATION VIRGINIA FEDERATION 


The newly organized Virginia Federation has 
been invited attend the conference Virginia 
Society for Crippled Children and 
sored the Nemours Foundation Wilmington 
March 2-3. Theme the conference The 
Emotionally Disturbed Child. Speakers are Ade- 
laid Johnson, M.D., Mayo Clinic, and Sam- 
uel Kirk the University 


KENTUCKY FEDERATION MEETS 
WITH STATE TEACHERS 


Kentucky State Federation ICEC holds its 
state meeting April 13. Before the section meet- 
ings children with special handicaps, there will 
general sessions such subjects How Can 
School System Organize and Support 
Education Classes under the Mininum Foundation 
Program? What Special Services Are Available 
Kentucky? and What Does the State Require 
Teachers Special Education? 

The date conflicts with the Long Beach con- 
vention—however, was chosen because the 
state meetings for white and negro teachers. There 
are few full-time teachers exceptional children 
Kentucky outside Louisville. Consequently, 
was necessary take advantage this oppor- 
tunity enlist support regular classroom 
teachers for the program. 


SHOPPING SUGGESTION 

Frequently, occurs that chapter has some 
person wishes acclaim. seeks means for 
paying tribute him for the contribution has 
made the profession. 

One effective way some chapters have found 
through life membership ICEC. Ten times 
year, for long the recipient lives, 
reminded the happy occasion when his friends 
gathered give him praise and present him 
with lasting and distinctive gift. 

What better plan could you find for that person 
you would like honor? 


PACK YOUR SUITCASE, SAYS 
NEA TRAVEL DIVISION 


Teachers who look forward traveling 
1955 vacation can arrange tours through NEA 
Travel Division from the Land the Midnight 
Sun the Valley the Nile. 

The popular general tours especially planned 


SC 
co 
SO 
| do 


for first-time visitors Europe again will 
offered well special area tours highlighting 
Scandinavia and the Middle East. Another new 
feature will tour the Western Mediter- 
ranean with special emphasis Spain and Portu- 
gal. The 1955 program Mexico includes four 
different itineraries and second South American 
The Hawaiian tours will 


again visited NEA travelers, one group 


tour will added. 
repeated with few modifications. 


ship the Inland Passage and the second 
air the interior and beyond the Arctic circle. 
American Rededication Tour will visit historic 
sites from Jamestown, Yorktown and Williamsburg 
Virginia Boston and Plymouth Massa- 
chusetts. Another, called The Story the 
West, will visit Western historical sites. 

Write Travel Division, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington, for further information. 


YOUR INVESTMENT 


Everyone has investment his job—and 
big one. And everyone has investment his 
schools and his country. That where edu- 
cators exceptional children can take front seat. 

Here how. Next fall will have big 
chance help your school system put over the 
idea proper education for all such children. The 
theme American Education Week tailored just 
right. Now the time making your plans, 
conferring with your administrators, and develop- 
ing materials. Nov. 6-12 will come quickly after 
the opening schools. There time 


plan much after that late date. 

Your Investment America the 1955 theme. 
The daily topics are Sunday—Your Investment 
Character Building. chance for some good work 
behalf the emotionally disturbed 
socially maladjusted well for promoting 
general program for all children. 

And 


need them! have invested neither enough 


Monday—Your Investment Teachers. 


nor enough. The two hand hand, course. 
But chance for some recruitment while working 
for improvement. 

Tuesday—Your Investment Classrooms. Spe- 
rooms are sometimes the best 
But still too often they are those left over. 
many places need more, bigger, and better 


ones. 


Wednesday— Your Investment Fundamental 
Learning. Much special education just that 
and ought let the world know it. 

Thursday—Your Investment Better Living. 
This topic our meat. place the school 
system can greater differences shown between 
the results educational neglect and good pro- 
gram. Educational neglect devastating for any 
but for many exceptional children means 
social and economic dependence for life. 

Investment Strong Nation. 
case multiplication the better living con- 
sidered Thursday. the extent that multiply 
good living for thousands and millions the ex- 
ceptional shall that much increase the 
strength the nation. 

Saturday—Your Investment Your Responsi- 
bility. This the grand summary. chance for 
special educators add their bit the job 
all education— 


selling education the public 
and all the public. Your participation will 
not only contribute great national undertaking. 
will add the cause exceptional children and 
the status your profession. 


Start plans soon. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSN. APPOINTS 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION COMMISSION 

Waurine Walker, president National Educa- 
tion Association announces the appointment 
21-member commission plan the NEA’s 100th 
anniversary celebration 1957. 

The NEA was founded 1857 Philadelphia 
where the association return for its centennial 
convention. 

Helen Ryan, field assistant for the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, Springfield, and member 
the NEA board directors was elected serve 
chairman the commission. meeting, the 
commission that the centennial shall the 
occasion: 

(1)To consider the decisive role education 
changing world 

(2) stimulate action provide adequate 
education for the millions children 

strengthen the teaching profession 


its service people all ages. 


PEOPLE 


Lloyd Ambrosen, principal the Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. has been 


; 


appointed superintendent the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf Frederick, Md., succed 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee who retires this summer after 
years service. Mr. Ambrosen will assume his 
new duties September. 

Harry Latshaw, director the division 
special education for Baltimore City schools for 
the past was honored December 
testimonial dinner given the Baltimore Council 
for Exceptional Children. Friends, co-workers and 
representatives community groups the number 
460 were there honor him his 70th birth- 
day. Dr. Latshaw retired the end December. 
Winifred Hathaway, associate director the 
National Society for the Prevention Blindness, 
retired, and honorary member and past govern- 
ing board member ICEC, died December 
1954. Her book, Education and Health the Par- 
tially Seeing Child has just been revised. 


ST. TEAMS WITH KRUG SCHOOL 

The citizens St. Joseph, Missouri, voted 7,022 
910 favor bond issue for new Krug 
School and new classrooms the schools 
recently. They came out the rain and the slush 
vote for program they knew about 
lieved in. The children Krug School (for the 
mentally retarded) made posters. The teachers 
spoke Rotary Club meetings, current events 
lectures, 4-H club judgings. The city news- 
paper interviewed judges, doctors, welfare board, 
the bishop the catholic diocese, the board 
education, the chamber commerce, and found 
them all favor the issue. Questions about 
the bond issue were publicly invited and answered. 
And the last minute the voters were reminded 
not stay home. The voters’ response paints 
good picture what community can and 
will for its exceptional children when 


informed. 


NSPB CONFERENCE 

National Society for the Prevention Blindness 
will hold its 1955 conference the Hotel Statler, 
New York City, March 16-18. Theme the con- 
ference will Sight for the Whole Family. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
The PTA Percy Hughes School Special 
Education, Syracuse, Y., celebrated the school’s 


25th anniversary February 10. The commis- 
sioner education, the head the city division 
engineering, the president the board edu- 
cation, the superintendent schools, and course, 
Dr. Bill Cruickshank, director special education 


Syracuse University and past president the 
Council, were all there pay tribute. 


FURGOL, CHAMPION GOLFER GETS 
“OSCAR” FROM INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 


The Institute for the Crippled 
New York City, January awarded its 
“Handicapped Furgol for his out- 
standing contribution the advancement 
acceptance and understanding the handicapped. 
Mr. Furgol himself seriously handicapped. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE AID 

Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, former president 
the Washington, D.C., board education, has 
been appointed conference representative for or- 
ganizations the White House Conference 


Education. 


Her task will assist and encourage edu- 


cational, civic, organizations 
throughout the United States taking part the 
state and White House Conferences 


ICEC headquarters has been advised that its local 


chapters should work through their respective state 


conferences. 


NEW PROGRAM LOS ANGELES 

The Orthopaedic Hospital Los Angeles will 
sponsor its first workshop speech problems 
cerebral palsy from July through July 22, 1955, 


for speech therapists, teachers exceptional 


children, physical therapists, 


therapists. 

Direct inquiries Dr. Robert Harrington, 
speech pathologist, 2400 South Flower St., Los 
Angeles Calif. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY RECEIVES GRANT 


Wayne University will extend its program 


train specialists rehabilitation counseling, occu- 


pational therapy, clinical and remedial psychology, 


and speech and hearing the result grant 
made January the Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation the Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


ig 


course, whose earnings were reported that de- 
scending order. 

The respondents who had undertaken training 
subsequent high school graduation, either general 
educational rehabilitative courses, showed high- 
earnings than those who had not. 

Division vocational rehabilitation contacts, 
when compared with group non-contacts, ap- 
proximately matched the basis diagnosis, 
course study, sex and IQ, revealed greater 
earning power. 

Time Before Employment. the area lag 
between graduation and first full-time, out-of-home 
employment, comparable data for non-physically 
handicapped groups could not obtained. is, 
therefore, difficult make adequate interpreta- 
tion the record established respondents 
that regard. Their median time, months, range 
0-78 months, however, would seem shade long. 
That time, though, must seen the light 
the fact that high proportion the employed 
respondents had engaged post high school train- 
ing, delaying, perhaps, the possible point entry 
into the labor market. 

Job Stability. The average respondent appeared 
have been rather stable his employment. 
Again, comparable data for normal groups could 
not obtained. Nevertheless, indications that only 
per cent the employed group held more than 
two jobs since graduation, that per cent had 
held single job for four years more, and that 
the median time job duration was approximately 
months, suggest least fair rate job turn- 
over. 

Job Classifications. regard job classifica- 
tions, although the respondents were widely dis- 
tributed from the point view specific job 
titles—they held positions with different job titles 
—they tended accumulate very heavily within 
the clerical and sales occupational grouping. 
Only approximately per cent were engaged 
skilled and semi-skilled positions, despite the fact 
that earnings such classifications are higher than 
the clerical and sales area, and despite the 
many indications that such classifications are 
accessible impaired persons, when trained. 

Perhaps the substantial cluster respondents 
within the clerical and sales area reflect general 
inadequacies the pre-vocational orientation given 
them students their high school period. 
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SPEECH AND READING MADE EASY 
Through the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 


Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark New Jersey 


might that overemphasis upon academic 
training, that time, precluded the kind job- 
planning which could have led the students the 
specialized post-high school training required for 
introduction semi-skilled and skilled positions. 
The fact that almost per cent these seriously 
handicapped respondents undertook the traditional 
academic course, while working high school 
studies appears lend strength that possibility. 


Aids Placement. Many organizations were 
reportedly helpfully involved the respondents’ 
introduction the labor market. Predominant 
among them, were agencies the vocational re- 
habilitation type. Only approximately per cent 
the graduates indicated private employment 
agency help placement. That segment was com- 
posed almost exclusively cases cardiac diag- 
nosis, respondents who appeared, incidentally, 
all aspects occupational status studied, have 
performed non-physically handi- 
capped persons. The division vocational re- 
habilitation, The Federation the Handicapped, 
and the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
were shown instrumental placement for 
the bulk the cases. The findings seemed imply 
that access the labor market, for seriously im- 
paired persons, was still largely dependent upon 
systematic intervention rehabilitation personnel, 
and that employers had still “sold” the 
idea hiring disabled workers. 


CORRECTION 


Our apologies Henry Drewry, M.D., author 
“Emotional Needs Children” which appeared the 
February issue Exceptional Children. Dr. Drewry 
school psychiatrist, not psychologist New York City’s 
Bureau Child Guidance. 
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Summer Courses 


Special Education 


colleges whose courses are listed here are 
those whose schedules had received before 

publication date for March Exceptional Children. 
listings from others reach April shall 
try include them later. 

All courses listed deal specifically with some 
phase special education. Cognate courses 
psychology, testing, and the like are not included. 
The symbol “g” indicates that courses are given 
for graduate credit only. When courses can 
taken for either graduate undergraduate credit, 
the symbol “b” used. Numbers indicate semes- 
ter hours unless “q” added symbol for 
quarter hours. 

Since summer session plans are sometimes 
changed later the season, students are advised 
write the institutions for final offerings. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona TEMPE, Tempe: 
Workshop education exceptional children 6g. 


University Arizona, Tucson: The exceptional 
child the regular classroom 3b, Problems the 
teaching the mentally retarded 3b, Observation 
and study exceptional children 3g. 


CALIFORNIA 


teaching the slow learner 


COLLEGE THE Stockton: Speech cor- 
rection techniques Lipreading Speech path- 
ology 


Los Los Angeles: 
Workshop speech problems the classroom 3b. 
Introduction speech therapy 3b; Workshop 
problems teaching retarded children secondary 
level 2b; Methods teaching mentally retarded 
children 3b; Education brain-injured children 
3b; Mental deficiency 3b; Workshop the prob- 
lem teaching hard hearing children (6b units) 
including: Problems the hard hearing child 
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2b, and practicum aural rehabilitation 4b; 
Workshop for teachers crippled children (9b 
units) including: Speech problems cerebral palsy 
3b, Teaching crippled children 3b, Survey physi- 
cal defects 3b; Education and psychology ex- 
ceptional children 3b; Seminar special education 
3b; Audiology 3b; audiometry 3b; Art experience 
for exceptional children 2b; Workshop for teachers 
hospitalized and homebound children (offered 
sufficient demand). 


San Francisco San Francisco: 
Education exceptional children 3b, Art for 
special education 2b, Educational and vocational 
guidance handicapped 3g, Workshop for edu- 
cators homes, hospitals, and sanatoria lg, Con- 
ference advanced problems the education 
the mentally retarded 1g, Administration 
pervision special education 3g, Seminar spe- 
cial education 3g, Field study special education 
3g, Student teaching classes for the mentally 
retarded 1-5b, Workshop special education 
(mentally retarded) 3-6b, Camping 
tional programs for the mentally retarded 2b, 
Physiology and hygiene the eye 2g, Workshop 
education children with impaired vision 1-6b, 
Workshop education blind children 3-6b. 
Teaching braille 2b, Clinical practice with visu- 
ally handicapped children 1-3b, 
lems education the visually handicapped 3g, 
Workshop music education the blind child 
4g, Speech training for the deaf 3b, Methods 
teaching speech (lipreading) the hard hearing 
2-3b, Clinical practice speech reading with hard 
hearing children 1b, Audiometric testing and 
hearing conservation 3b, American phonetics 2b, 
Student teaching speech correction 3-4b, Better 
speech for classroom child and teacher 3b, Speech 
development and correction 3b, Clinical methods 
and observation speech therapy 1-2b, Speech 
for the mentally retarded 3b, Clinical practice 
speech therapy Speech correction for the 
cerebral palsied 3g, Advanced workshop speech 
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therapy 2-6g, Student teaching with the physically 
handicapped 1-5b, Teaching the cerebral palsied 
child 3b, survey physical defects 3g, advanced 
problems teaching the cerebral palsied 2g, Clin- 
ical practice with orthopedically handicapped 1-5g, 
Speech correction for the cerebral palsied 3g. 


COLORADO 


STATE COLLEGE EDUCATION, 
Greeley: Workshop special education 1b, psy- 
chology the mentally retarded child 2/3b, 
Administration and supervision special educa- 
tion 22/3b, The psychology exceptional chil- 
dren Problems teaching the physically 
handicapped 2/3b. 


University Denver: Education and 
psychology the exceptional child 3b, Education 
the mentally handicapped 5b, Student teaching 
special education (mentally handicapped, physi- 
cally handicapped, hard hearing, visually handi- 
capped) credit arranged Arts and crafts 
for the handicapped child 3b, Community resources 
for the exceptional child 3b, The gifted child 
Psycho-educational therapy credit ar- 
ranged Clinical practice (behavior problems) 
credit arranged Methods speech re- 
habilitation 5b, Speech pathology 5b, Supervised 
clinical practice (speech and hearing) credit 
arranged Hearing tests and testing techniques 
5b, Seminar speech pathology (stuttering) 3g, 
Aural rehabilitation and speech reading credit 
arranged Teaching speech and language for 
the deaf 5g. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA 


ton: Phonetics 2b, Speech education for teachers 
Advanced speech therapy Anatomy and physi- 
ology vocal mechanism 2b, Psychology speech 
2g, Hearing rehabilitation 2b, Practicum speech 
correction 2b, Problems speech therapy (sem- 
inar) 


FLORIDA 


University Gainesville: Principles 
and practices for teaching handicapped children 3g, 
Materials and methods for teaching slow learners 
3b, Methods teaching crippled children 3b, 
Teaching exceptional children 3g, Correction 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Special Children 
Like Special Crafts 


Whether you are looking for new craft ideas or 
just the old favorites, you'll find them among 
our craft supply items for classrooms. 


SELECT YOUR 
CRAFT 


PROJECTS NOW 


from our new FREE 


CATALOG HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


There are 48 pages illustrating hundreds of 
fascinating crafts. Handy index makes cratt 
selection easy. Be sure to send for your cat- 
alog, today. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 Euclid Avenue Cleveland Ohio 


speech defects Speech training for elementary 
teachers speech and hearing 3b, Teaching 
speech 3b, Seminar and clinical administration 
3g, Clinical practice 3g, Individual work 3g. 


GEORGIA 


University Athens: Introduction 
exceptional children 5qb, Nature mental re- 
tardation 5qb, Education children with motor 
handicaps 5qb, Methods teaching skill subjects 
mentally retarded 5qb, Practice teaching with 
motor handicapped mentally retarded 
Survey speech problems 5q, Diagnosis speech 
correction 5qb, Introduction evaluation hear- 
ing loss 5qb, Voice and articulatory disorders 
speech 5qb, Workshop vocational problems 
cerebral palsied 5qg. 


ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY, Peoria: Education courses 
for public school speech therapy, Lipreading, Train- 
ing for the acoustically handicapped, Speech clinic. 
Speech workshop for parents and teachers 
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Art for exceptional children Survey physi- 
cal defects—their biological bases Sight-saving 
problems Survey special education Student 
teaching 2-5, Reading and writing braille, Edu- 
cation the partially sighted Education the 
physically handicapped Workshop curriculum 
and methods for the mentally retarded Psychol- 
ogy exceptional children Diagnosis and coun- 
seling 3g, Camp experience with physically handi- 
capped Child welfare services Speech 
re-education Speech clinic 1-6, Clinical practice 
(speech reading and auditory training) Language 
for the deaf and the hard hearing Stuttering 
Clinical practice speech re-education 1-6g, 
Observation and supervised student teaching 
the fields the deaf, hard-of-hearing, mentally re- 
tarded, physically handicapped, partially sighted, 
blind, and the speech re-education clinic, Con- 
ference multiply-handicapped. 


Carbondale: 
Characteristics and problems the 
tarded 4qb, The exceptional child 4qb, Speech 
correction for classroom teachers 4qb, School be- 
havior problems and their prevention 4qg, Prac- 
ticum special education 4qg. 


University Urbana: Workshop and 
laboratory education exceptional children 4-8 
hrs 1-2 units Mental and educational measure- 
Problems mental deficiency unit, Psycho-ed- 
ucational problems exceptional children unit, 
Clinical educational diagnosis unit, The social 
psychology the handicapped unit. 


NORTHWESTERN Evanston: Work- 
shop curriculum and instruction the gifted 
child 6qb. 


Jacksonville: Psychology 
exceptional individual 3g. 


INDIANA 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute: 
Hearing conservation and pathology 4q, Educa- 
tion the mentally retarded Education ex- 
ceptional children Organization, administra- 
tion and supervision special classes 4qb, Intern- 
ship special education clinic 4qb. 
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education for exceptional children 3b, Problems 
organization, administration, and supervision 
special schools and classes—mentally retarded 3b, 
Research special education 1-3g, Speech training 
for teachers 3b, Speech 
tion program for the classroom teacher Speech 
pathology, stuttering 3b, Seminar 
causes and treatment 3g, Audiometry 3b, Methods 
lipreading 3b, Practicum speech correction 
and audiology 3b. 


University Iowa City: Labora- 
tory practice education the physically handi- 
capped child 2-3b, Education gifted children 
Education handicapped children 2-3b, Methods 
the education the physically handicapped 
child 3b, Orientation the rehabilitation the 
physically handicapped child 3b, Laboratory prac- 
tice the education slow learners—credit 


arranged Cerebral palsy workshop 3b. 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar Falls: 
The exceptional child 2b, The retarded child 2b, 
The gifted child 2b, The physically handicapped 2b, 
Introduction guidance and counseling 2b, Analy- 
sis the individual 31/3g, Speech correction 
Clinical practice arithmetic 1/3b, Crime 
and delinquency 1/3b. 


KANSAS 


Kansas TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Emporia: Survey exceptional children (general) 
Survey exceptional children (subnormal) 
Methods, materials, and the organization the 
teaching the mentally retarded Reading and 
allied skills for slow learners Supervised prac- 
tice with the mentally retarded and cr. ea. 


University Kansas, Lawrence: Special ed- 
ucation (art for exceptional children) 3g; Clinical 
practice speech correction 2g; Advanced clini- 
cal practice speech correction 2-6g; Guidance 
the elementary schools 2g; Laboratory practice 
clinical problems 1-6g; Special fields study 
education, psychology, and guidance 1-6g; The 
problems hearing 3g; Auditory training 2g; 
Clinical practice auditory training 1g; Audiology 
2g; Clinical practice audiology 1-2g. 
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Kansas TEACHERS COLLEGE, Pittsburg: 
Overview education for exceptional children 
Techniques for exceptional children 
3b, Psychology exceptional children 2b, Confer- 
ence exceptional children. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND, College Park: Intro- 
duction special education Education retarded 
and slow-learning children 


MICHIGAN 


RacKHAM SCHOOL Ypsi- 
lanti: Seminar education the mentally handi- 
capped 2b, Therapeutic care crippled children 2b, 
Education and treatment cerebral palsied chil- 
dren 2g, Orthopedics for teachers crippled chil- 
dren 2g, Methods teaching crippled children 2b, 
Workshop for teachers children with impaired 
hearing 2g, The problem child school 2b, The 
psychology brain-injured children 2b, Speech 
correction 2b, Mental deficiency 2b, Education 
exceptional children 2b, Education exceptional 
children 2g, Social Control mental deviates 2g, 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Summer 1955 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mental Retardation 
Crippled Children 


Extensive Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Courses, Blind and Partially Sighted 
Workshops, Cerebral Palsy 
and Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 
Demonstration Gifted Children 
Administration 
School Multiply Handicapped 
FACILITIES NEW OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


SCENIC BEAUTY 
Summer August 12, 1955 


Also complete undergraduate and curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Mental hygiene childhood and adolescence 2g. 
Parent education 2g, Measurement and diagnosis 
special education 2g, Administration 
vision special education 2g, Fundamentals 
vision and hearing 3b. 


Ann Arbor: Admin- 
istration and supervision special education 2g. 
Education exceptional children 2b, Education 
superior children 2b, Education and social control 
mental deviates 2g. 


Wayne University, Detroit: Survey educa- 
tion exceptional children 2b; Problems and meth- 
ods teaching slow-learning children 2b; Prac- 
ticum development curriculum materials for 
special education classes 2b; Care and training 
seriously retarded children 2b; Problems and meth- 
ods teaching intellectually gifted children 2b; 
Speech correction Problems, methods, and or- 
ganization speech correction classes 2b; Pho- 
netics Audiometric testing 2b; Care and educa- 
tion crippled children 2b; Personality disorders 
and education brain-injured children 2b; Meth- 
ods teaching speech reading 2b; Development 
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speech for the deaf 2b; Language development and 
training deaf children 2b; Problems and pro- 
cedures sight-saving 6b; Pathology organs 
vision 2b; Visible speech 2b; Seminar organiza- 
tion, administration and supervision special 
schools and classes 2g; Master’s essay direction 2g; 
Master’s essay direction and seminar 2g; Seminar 
speech pathology 2g; Visiting teacher services— 
techniques and procedures studying school prob- 
lems 2g; Speech improvement the classroom 
Workshop rehabilitating the adult deafened 2g; 
Vocational rehabilitation the handicapped 
Field work for rehabilitation workers 2g. 


MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Kirksville: Psychology exceptional child Psy- 
chology the mentally retarded 


NEBRASKA 


mentally retarded children 3g, Speech pathology 
3g, Aural rehabilitation 3g, Individual mental test- 
ing 3g, Practicum the education the mentally 
retarded 3g, Seminar exceptional children 3g. 


NEW JERSEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Newark: 
Speech correction Principles teaching the hand- 
icapped Materials and methods for teaching the 
mentally retarded 


NEW YORK 


Hunter (Graduate School), New York 
City: Education the gifted; Problems and prac- 
tices the education the physically handicapped 
Education the orthopedically handicapped child; 
Education the homebound child; Education the 
cerebral palsied; Principles and methods teaching 
the blind; Theory and technique teaching stand- 
ard English braille; Teaching speech the deaf and 
hard hearing (acoustic training) Teaching lan- 
guage and reading the deaf and hard hearing; 
Mental, social, and vocational adjustment and guid- 
ance the handicapped; Psychology the physi- 
cally handicapped; General methods teaching 
mentally retarded children; Psychology and educa- 
tion the mentally retarded; Occupational educa- 
tion for the mentally retarded; Special education 
workshop: Advanced student teaching internship 
for special education teachers. 
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University, Syracuse: Workshop 
the administration and supervision special ed- 
ucation Psychology exceptional children 
Mental, social and vocational guidance and adjust- 
ment physically and mentally handicapped 
Education crippled children, theory 3—practice 
Orthopedics for teachers crippled children 
Recreational activities for the physically handi- 
capped Workshop the problems the cerebral 
palsied Education cerebral palsied children 
Language and speech problems cerebral palsy 
Workshop the education multiply handicapped 
children Advanced corrective physical education 
Practicum advanced corrective physical edu- 
cation 2-6, Education gifted children Practice 
teaching with gifted children 2-3, Workshop edu- 
cation gifted children Occupational education 
for children with retarded mental development 
Education primary children with retarded mental 
development, theory 3—practice 3-4, Education 
intermediate children with retarded mental develop- 
ment, theory 3—practice 3-4, Teaching reading 
slow-learning children Manual skills and analysis 
job areas Education children with retarded 
mental development the secondary school Na- 
ture and needs retarded children Workshop 
the education severely retarded children Edu- 
cation partially seeing children, theory 
practice Educational implications visual im- 
pairments Development and education the 
preschool blind child Principles and methods 
teaching braille Instructional procedures the 
education blind children Introduction speech 
and hearing disorders Hearing testing and audio- 
metric methods Teaching visual communication 
the deaf and hard hearing Education and de- 
velopment children with impaired hearing, theory 
Articulation and voice disorders 
Stuttering and allied disorders Clinical methods 
and practice speech and hearing therapy 3-9, 
Speech and language problems cerebral palsy 


TEACHERS Columbia University, New 
York City: Work conferences education emo- 
tionally disturbed children, Education children 
with cerebral palsy (for school and treatment center 
administrators and for Education chil- 
dren with retarded mental development, Education 
mentally deficient children, Introduction spe- 
cial education 2-3g, Case work and guidance the 
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Announcing SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


new program for the elementary school 
help more children 
get more out arithmetic 


The authors 


DR. VAN ENGEN DR. HARTUNG 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND 


ATLANTA 


handicapped 2-3g, Teaching slow learners 2-3g, 
Problems special education 1-4g, Education 
gifted children Community resources spe- 
cial education 1-2g, Teacher education special 
education 3g, Psychology mentally retarded chil- 
dren 2-3g, Programs, methods and materials for 
teaching mentally retarded 2g, Programs, methods 
and materials for teaching mentally deficient 2g, 
Observation and participation educational pro- 
gram for mentally retarded 3g, Observation and par- 
ticipation program for mentally deficient chil- 
dren 3g, Tests and remedial work for the mentally 
retarded 2-3g, Occupational education for the men- 
tally retarded 2-3g, Occupational skills for mentally 
retarded youth 2-3g, Psychology the physically 
handicapped 2-3g, Health problems physically 
handicapped children 2-3g, Education and care 
the physically handicapped 2-3g, Education and care 
cerebral palsied children Observation and 
participation educational program for the cere- 
bral palsied 3g, Work conference administration 
programs for children with cerebral palsy 4g, Ed- 
ucation the homebound child 2-3g, Education 
the emotionally disturbed child (the aggressive 
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MISS MAHONEY 


Dr. Maurice L. Hartung, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Education, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Henry Van 
Engen, Head the Department 
Mathematics, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege; Dr. Lois Knowles, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Missouri; 
Catharine Mahoney, formerly, primary 
teacher, Davenport, lowa. 


Texts for Grades and 
published this spring 
Write for free Preview folder #454 


DR. KNOWLES 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


child) 2-3g, Education the emotionally disturbed 
child (the withdrawn child) 2-3g, Auditory and 
vocal mechanisms 2-3g, Methods teaching lip- 
reading the hard hearing 2g, The measure- 
ment hearing 3g, Auditory training for the hard 
hearing 3g, Work conference audiometry 
education and industry 3g. 


OHIO 
University, Columbus: Workshop 
the education crippled children Advanced 
workshop the education slow learning chil- 
dren Workshop child study (psychological 
services the school) Workshop for teachers 
children with severe mental retardation 


Kent University, Kent: Techniques 
teaching reading the deaf 3b, Speech for the 
deaf 3b, Psychology the mentally retarded 3b. 
Methods and materials for mentally retarded 3b. 
Psychology the gifted Methods and materials 
for the gifted 3b. 

OREGON 

special education 4g, The maladjusted child 4g. 
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Mentally handicapped child 4g, Diagnostic and 
remedial techniques 4g, Psychoeducational clinic 
4g, Psychoeducational clinic supervision and ad- 
ministration (seminar) 4-6g, Counseling procedures 
4g, Psychology small groups (seminar) 3g, Treat- 
ment child behavior problems (seminar) 3g, Ex- 
perimental phonetics 3g, Speech defects and dis- 
orders 3g, Clinical methods speech correction 
3g, Clinical practice speech correction 2-6g. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE CALIFORNIA, Cali- 
fornia: Psychology exceptional children Teach- 
ing slow learners and practice teaching 4g, Arts 
and crafts for special classes 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE State College: 
Education exceptional children 3b, Education 
the mentally gifted child 3b, Education the 
mentally retarded 3b, Problems the education 
the mentally retarded 3b. 


University Pittsburgh: Methods 
teaching special classes 2b, Handwork for special 
classes 2-6b, Orthogenic classes 2-6b, Orthopedics— 
organization and teaching credit arranged 
Psychology exceptional children 2b, Speech 
pathology 2b, Seminar speech pathology—com- 
munications disorders associated with brain damage 
2g, Clinical practice—speech correction 2g, Speech 
problems the classroom teacher (in elementary 
school) (secondary school) 2b, Phonetics 2b, 
Aural rehabilitation children 2b, Testing 
hearing 2b, Special methods speech correction 
2g, Clinical practice audiology credit 
arranged 

TENNESSEE 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nash- 
ville: Introduction exceptional children 4qb, 
Introduction speech problems children and 
youth 4qb, Education mentally retarded children 
Introduction mental retardation 4qg, Stu- 
dent teaching mentally retarded children 4qg, 
Articulation and voice disorders 4qb, Diagnostic 
techniques audiology 3qb, Seminar audiology 
Supervised practicum audiology and speech 
correction 4qb, Advanced clinical study and prac- 
tice Field work audiology and speech cor- 
rection 1-3qg, Reading and research special ed- 
ucation 1-4qg, Workshop education and treat- 
ment cerebral palsied 8qb, Workshop education 
superior children Workshop administra- 
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tion and supervision educational programs for 
exceptional children 4qg, Workshop education 
young deaf children 4qb, Workshop the edu- 
cation trainable children 4qb. 


TEXAS 

Texas TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Marcos: Methods teaching exceptional chil- 
dren 3g, Psychological problems the mentally re- 
tarded 3g, Mental hygiene for exceptional children 
Survey course special education 3g, Psychologi- 
cal testing exceptional children 3g, Methods 
phonics for the classroom teacher Workshop 
speech pathology Speech correction for the class- 
room teacher Clinical practice speech correc- 
tion Understanding and supportive correction 
speech disorders the home (for parents only) 
Arts and crafts for the mentally retarded 


VIRGINIA 

STATE COLLEGE, Petersburg, (classes 
held the Virginia State School, Hampton, 
Psychology exceptional children, Psychol- 
ogy the handicapped, Auricular training, The 
language signs and the manual alphabet, Speech 
for the deaf, Speech reading for the adult deaf 
and the hard hearing, Visually handicapped, 
Special techniques and appliances used teaching 
the blind, Seminar special education for the deaf, 
Special for teachers the deaf the 
primary department, Special techniques for teachers 
the deaf the advanced and intermediate de- 
partments. 

WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON, Seattle: Child study 
and development Education exceptional 
children Problems adolescence Men- 
tal hygiene for teachers and administrators 
Introduction speech correction Diagnostic 
methods speech correction Clinical train- 
ing speech correction 1-5b, Introduction hear- 
ing Methods aural rehabilitation 
Audiometry 214b. 


WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Milwaukee: Work- 
shop the education mentally retarded children 
6b, Workshop the education cerebral palsied 
children 6b, Techniques teaching school subjects 
deaf children 3b, Speech perception techniques 3b, 
Speech correction Speech clinic 1-3, Psychology 
exceptional children 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


The University Library 


College Education 
Detroit Michigan 


DEPARTMENT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Summer Session June 22-Aug. 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 


curricula during academic year. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write Department Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College Education, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 


JOHN LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN TENNY, Adviser 


REACTIONS FRUSTRATION AMONG 
NORMAL AND SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from 218) 


thwarting situations. Other factors like intelligence, 
family backgrounds, socio-economic status, and the 
like appeared have some effect the individual’s 
total response patterns these cartoons. 

The Oklahoma study was designed help 
isolate one these factors—the factor intelli- 
gence. Using 101 students, aged six through 13, 
whose IQ’s 135 and above had been determined 
the California Test Mental Maturity, the 
authors administered the P-F study them. 

Our findings from this study suggest that the P-F 
not very accurate its appraisal person’s 
reactions stress situations. Thus the scores from 
the P-F study suggest that high intelligence appar- 
ently does not help the individual meet everyday 
stress situations any more adequately than does the 
average person. The P-F results suggest that the 
brighter students react pretty much like the average 
ones trying overcome the annoyances everyone 
must face, more less, life. 

seems that the P-F lacks the necessary 
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sensitivity enable one pick out certain levels 
behavior. The uncertainty exactly what the P-F 
measures, convinces that much caution must 
observed using this test individual diagnosis. 
This caution was first suggested one the au- 
thors (4) upon the completion his study Ne- 
braska. Further study, addition reports 
other workers, makes this caution even more perti- 
nent today. our judgment its use should re- 
stricted situations where there considerable 
diagnostic information available and experimental 
situations where further testing may result re- 
finement the instrument permit its use 
standard device individual diagnosis. 

Analysis the data those below average 
(80 and below) now process. Perhaps from 
this may find some needed additional evidence 
substantiate refute some our conclusions. 


For the present can only advise caution 
those intending use this instrument with the hope 
that it, will identify exceptional children who may 
need psychological help. 


(Continued 230) 
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TEACHERS CAN GIVE TOO LITTLE 
BECAUSE ASK TOO MUCH 
(Continued from 203) 


physicians the classroom the same time they 
are asked good teachers all their pupils. 
The only realistic road toward that goal lies the 
direction assessing the teaching situation real- 
istically terms the student load and includ- 
ing children given class situation only the 
extent that the experience will benefit each child 
and contribute the group situation. 

Yes, for the time being this means excluding some 
children who might school for the unattractive 
sounding reason that under present circumstances 
impossible for teachers cope with them. Al- 
though this seems difficult decision make, the 
alternative overworking teachers, setting un- 
realistic goals for them, and compromising with 
educational ideals favoring minority instead 
serving the majority. 

stating frankly that teachers can and should 
attempt only what possible, hasten the addi- 
tional service really needed make the ideal 
giving each atypical child full opportunity come 
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true. standing squarely the truth not 
only remove many unnecessary burdens from 
teachers, actually forward the cause the 
atypical child. Classroom experience for the child 
should growing and therapeutic one. must 
not guilty making such demands the 
teacher that the classroom and the teacher both lose 


their therapeutic value. can hasten the day 
when every child will have teacher not only 
name but practice—a teacher with time, train- 
ing and energy attend the child’s specialized 
and individual needs. Adequate provision must 
made with the understanding that teacher is, after 
all, human. 


GROUP THERAPY FOR ELEVEN CEREBRAL 
PALSIED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
(Continued from 214) 


able, were admitted Sunnyview in-patient service 
for further evaluation and intensive treatment. 
both instances the original fears (that they could 
not respond treatment and would always require 
custodial care) were confirmed. Another little boy 
who did not respond medication for epileptic 
seizures now Craig Colony, state institution 
for epileptics Sonyea, New York. The last three 
children that original group have such defective 
vision, and one case such defective hearing 
well, that response treatment has been negligible. 
Permanent custodial care for two these children 
has been discussed with the parents. The other 
child recently has shown some improvement 
vision and also response environment which 
makes further treatment the group desirable. 

The achievements these children not in- 
dicate that any miracles were accomplished group 
therapy. They indicate realistic planning and 
guidance which might not have been possible 
the development these small children had not been 
closely followed and their parents acquainted 
with treatment and progress. Moreover, group 
therapy made possible these realistic aims and ob- 
jectives, while the children were still preschool 
age, thus serving natural screening device for 
entrance into the cerebral palsy classes. these 
times greater therapy demands and, consequently, 
shortage therapists for treatment, such group 
treatment provides means regular health super- 
vision, evaluation and treatment applicable the 
age these children time the child’s life 
when can the greatest value. 
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NEws! Zenith has 
combined the recent development 
transistors into another mile- 
stone its Lower the 
Cost 

The discovery transistors 
replace conventional vacuum tubes opened 
bright new horizon hearing-aid help. But 
price—and price alone—has kept many from 
enjoying the greater hearing-aid clarity, com- 
pactness, convenience and low operating cost 
offered this modern “‘electronic 

the tubeless 3-transistor Zenith 
all these advantages can enjoyed for 
only $75! Just compare that low price the 
$250 $300 being charged for some competi- 
tive 3-transistor hearing aids! 

The quality the nothing less than 
Zenith’s finest! backed, writing, 
Zenith’s famous 10-Day Money-Back Guaran- 
tee, 1-Year Warranty and 5-Year Service Plan. 


HEARING AIDS 


the Makers World-Famous Zenith and Radio Sets 
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THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


Zenith’s crusade 
lower the cost hearing 


finest quality the tiny, 


new 3-transistor hearing aid 


NEVER BEFORE HAS $75 
BROUGHT YOU HEARING 
AID FEATURES LIKE THESE: 


The tiny, new 3-transistor Zenith 
weighs only 2-3/5 ounces...is pow- 
erful some hearing aids twice its size. 
Fingertip tone and volume controls. Operates for just 10¢ 
week one small 10¢ dry battery (available every- 
where). battery. tubes. Super-sensitive Perma- 
phone® offers amazing microphone clarity; resists heat and 
humidity. Price the new Zenith Hearing Aid 
includes air conduction receiver and stock earmold. 


Try the new Zenith home, work, 
church, anywhere, without risking penny... 
you must completely satisfied! And here’s 
more good news: the can purchased 
easy time-payment plan. See classified 
telephone directory for nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer, mail coupon below for free 
literature and list local dealers. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. P52 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 33, Illinois 


Please mail me free literature on Zenith’s new ‘‘75-X” 
Hearing Aid and list of local dealers. Also enclose booklet 
showing scientific proof of Zenith quality and value. 


NAME 


STREET 
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FOR THE RETARDED 


Square Dancing 

Anyone working with children, especially the 
exceptional, realizes how important that they 
frequently succeed. The slow learning child con- 
ditioned failure the academic area well 
physical crafts achievement. The teacher 
then must develop the area potential achieve- 
ment order give the child the greatest benefit. 

selected nucleus eight children and taught 
several square dances. Wiih this nucleus were 
able interest other children the group. Now 
the group has grown around dancers. They 
have performed for least seven other schools 
the city and two different assemblies their 
own building. 

has done wonders for the children know 
that they are wanted because something they can 
do, praised the most sincere manner, 
have other children clamor part their 
group, meet children from other schools, and 
develop some measure social competence.— 
Simmons School, Washing- 
ton, 


Social Recognition 


Very often are busy developing basic aca- 
demic skills coping with behavior maladjust- 
ments our classes that tend overlook 
minimize social skills and appreciation that re- 
tarded students need. Because our acute con- 
sciousness the handicaps these children face, 
are danger forgetting that retarded students 
are more similar than different from their confreres. 

One the areas which retarded adolescents 
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can compete enjoying popular music—a hobby 
practically every teen-age child. The mentally re- 
tarded girls Logan School enjoy this common 
meeting ground with their peers. 

The group discussed the possibility serving 
correspondents local disc jockey program. 
One the girls was selected and wrote asking 
she might represent our school. Eagerly 
awaited the morning when was announced over 
the radio that our class member had been accepted 
regular correspondent. 

The excitement about this activity stimulated 
participation and provided opportunities for the 
teacher correlate many teaching areas. oral 
language, following free discussion about the rec- 
ords, survey was made 
favorite popular recordings. There were written 
language exercises such recording titles, spelling 
them, and reading them. Much interest was shown 
learning how write business letter pupils 
could correspond individually with radio station 
personnel about the program. Arithmetic was in- 
volved counting and tabulating the top songs 
receiving the most votes. 

The response this whole project received from 
15- and 16-year old retarded girls was great. 
addition improving skills, this hobby-like activity 
satisfied the desire for social recognition these chil- 
teacher, Logan School, Detroit, Mich. 


Gardening 


Anyone who works with retarded children knows 
that their attention span very short; that unlike, 
greater degree than, others they learn 


repetition. You present idea subject—drop 
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Just Published 


WORK MAJOR IMPORTANCE FOR ALL 
THOSE WHO WORK WITH RETARDED CHILDREN 


EDUCATION 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


but present again and again. The more ways 
you find which present the idea the more 
quickly grasped. with this idea mind 
that review our garden project. 

This outdoor activity was outgrowth our 
sand-table farm. discussed different farm 
tasks and the idea became more real the chil- 
dren, found them planting seeds the sand box. 
Our garden project was born. 

Step step discussed what made garden 
and how ours would planted. There was ample 
space (Editor’s note—TEXAS, you know). Hoes, 
rakes and shovels were secured. Every day the 
children would select their tools and work the 
beds for the seeds and plants. 

Coincidentally, the school system planted many 
trees around our building. The children’s enthu- 
grew along with the garden! Each child be- 
came responsible for watering tree order 
help survive being transplanted. 

Each child used all the tools needed for prepar- 
ing the soil: pick, shovel, rake. Safety instruction 


was part the experience. When the soil was 


ready, each child selected spot the garden for 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


This new book, the pioneer authority the field, remark- 
ably comprehensive presentation all aspects education for 
the mentally retarded—its objectives, organization, administra- 
tion, curricula, and the training special teachers. The social 
implications and consequences mental deficiency and the socio- 
economic rehabilitation the mentally handicapped are likewise 
discussed. For teachers, administrators, and college students. 


$4.50 


HARPER East 33d Street, New York 16, 


his own. was not long before rows were made 
and seeds plants carefully planted. Daily care— 
watering and weeding—was given each plot. 

What excitement when the first radish and carrot 
popped through the ground! The children had put 
many long hours work into thir garden and 
had almost given hope results. Few activities 
are more rewarding than seeing plants grow 
maturity. 

Through the gardening project the children 
learned share, assume responsibility, 
patient, and take pride their workmanship. 
fact, keen was their interest, would try 
have indoor garden flat boxes were not 
possible garden out doors during the school 
teacher mentally re- 
tarded, Alice, Texas. 


Arithmetic Can Fun 

arithmetic project which has many ramifica- 
tions has proved very interesting and useful 
class “specials” the junior high school. 
begin the project, spent several evenings during 
the week clipping newspaper advertisements the 
was advantageous have one 
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food markets. 


advertisement for each child. Then shopping 
list from eight articles was typed and 
attached each advertisement. 

For those less advanced pupils, the items were 
taken the quantity advertised, leaving only the 
job finding the items, copying the prices, and 
adding find the total amount. Other more ad- 
vanced pupils were asked select quantities other 
than those listed such dozen oranges when 
the price one was given, cans orange juice 
when the price was two cans for cents; still 
others who understood fractions were find the 
price part the amount advertised. addi- 
tion the total amount, those who could were 
asked indicate the change from $10 $20 bill. 

Since each advertisement different, pos- 
sible make distribution ability basis. 
The reading many words new although the 
product itself well known. The meaning 
abbreviations such lb., doz., ea., gal., become 
important. Questions arise why some articles 
are sold quantity lots, such lb. bag 
sugar, lb. can coffee, milk gallon con- 
tainers. 

time goes on, the help the children can 
solicited bring advertisements from their 
papers and make out shopping lists with their 
mothers. add further interest and variety 
this arithmetic activity, have made out week 
end menus, and suggested that the children make 
list the groceries need. This always creates 
great deal interest, and sure some the 
children think will not getting meals unless 
“they figure out right.” Thus Friday often 
teacher special education, Lincoln Jr. High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Puppet Magic 

was community chest month our city. The 
thought serving our community ways other 
than the giving money was topic discussion 
the class for the mentally retarded the secon- 
dary level. 

Close the high school the Child Care Center, 
nursery school for children working mothers 
supported the community chest. Some the 
class had visited the children this center who are 
housed the basement nearby church. 
haps could something make this pleasant 
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time for the nursery children,” was suggested. 
Someone thought that might put puppet 
play for them. The suggestion clicked since the 
puppets had been used entertainment previously 
and evidently had been pleasant experience. One 
student wrote the parts the puppet play which 
was called “Do Animals Celebrate Birthdays?” 
The class discussed the choice words the play 
which was written for children from 4-6 years 
age. The whole class was very conscious its high 
school status and the fact that the play must 
written for and understood very young chil- 
dren. The group discussed the need for gestures 
and vivid expression interest the children the 
puppets. Since one member the 
served helper the nursery school part 
job experience, she took great pride reporting 
the group puppeteers about the children the 
school and the best ways talk them. 

Finally after all had read their parts several 
times for the director the play, dress rehearsal 
was held. This involved the use the puppets 
and putting much action possible into the 
play. doing this, ore shy boy forgot his shyness. 
Another was helpful making plans for the stage 
and the curtains. reward was given the 
title stage manager. Other students forgot them- 
selves making posters which illustrated the simple 
little play. 

Then student who son chef and who 
constantly thinking terms food suggested that 
cup cakes could made our own kitchen. 
couldn’t denied that they would fit with the 
idea the play. Our “chef” said that could 
bring professional gadget for decorating each 
little cake, and would responsible for that part 
the work. The cooking class agreed the idea 
making cakes and took great pride making 
them attractive. 

committee was appointed the nursery 
school, talk with the director the school, and 
discuss the best possible time day for the 
activity. This committee also decided the prop- 
erties available the nursery school and the best 
way pack and carry those that needed 
taken from the high school. 

When the day arrived and all the puppets were 
packed the car, there was great discussion about 


stage fright and whether would show 


voices. There had been attempt made im- 
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prove speech and speak distinctly. While the class 
arranged the stage, one the hand puppets was in- 
troduced the nursery group. Then each puppet 
took bow and the play was its way. Experi- 
enced troupers could hardly have done better, stage 
fright not. Best all, those operating the 
puppets were having fun, were the tiny ones 
the audience, laughing the antics the animal 
puppets. There was doubt the growth 
socialization this group and awareness com- 
munity responsibility. These teaching objectives 
were reached through the magic spell puppet 
Marcaret Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, 


The Power Supply 

More and more educators are learning that the 
most efficient way get new buildings constructed 
follow good public relations principles right 
from the start. Springfield, citizens had ap- 
proved only one small bond issue since 1920. They 
strongly rejected bond proposals 1949 and 1950. 
Two years later citizens committee asked the 
school board name citizens survey commit- 
tee. Utilizing grassroots approach, the com- 
mittee spent two years the survey, involved al- 
most 3500 persons. The committee then followed 
through with bond proposal totalling almost 
millions last November. was approved 214 
vote. David Hanna, Springfield schools 
research director, may have few copies the 
survey report. 

PTA member Missoula, Montana, County 
High School started similar pattern there follow- 
ing the turn-down million bond issue. PTA 
and school officials helped organize over all 
citizen survey group. Population trends, school 
programs and public opinion were studied. The 
committee launched petition campaign get the 
bond issue the ballot, then secured its approval 
the polls. Daniel Low, Missoula County High 
School, has summary the committee’s work. 

Play-by-play account successful effort 
bring about consolidation three rural. Ohio 
school districts through citizens committee work- 
ing with specialists from the School-Community 
Development Study available under the title 
Citizens Survey Their Schools, 128 p., $2, Univer- 
sity Press, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio.—Trends School Public Relations. 
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our new annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Jerome Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. Each 
Listing Indicates 


Nature the subject matter 

From whom you can borrow rent 
Cost transportation rental 

Length and width 

Whether silent sound 

Whether black and white color 


Includes also filmstrips, slides, and recordings 


Ready Source Reference for Meetings 


Teacher education students School faculties 
Special education groups Rehabilitation work- 
ers Social workers Nurses groups Parent- 
teacher associations and others 


Directory: 300 listings, approx. pages, 6x9 
in.; Supplements: pages, 6x9 in.; Di- 
rectory stiff colored paper cover; Supple- 
ments self-cover. 


Four Year Subscription 


(Cash with order required less than $1.00) 
Publication date—April 1955. 


Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
more, 20%. (That’s $1.20 per subscription— 
only 30c per year per school building 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 
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Ida Davidson Ernest Webecke Dorothy Craig 


Ipa president ICEC’s Florida 
Federation for 1954-55 teacher CRMD class 
Hillsborough County, Tampa. She leads handi- 
capped scout troop and program chairman for 
Tampa Bay Area Girl Scouts. Miss Davidson has 
been president-in-training for Florida Federation 
1953-54. She also past president the Tampa 
Bay Area Chapter. 


Ernest WEBECKE, principal Robert Louis 
Stevenson School, Long Beach, past president 
ICEC’s Long Beach Chapter. the Steven- 
son School where the classes for the deaf, blind, and 
partially seeing children grades one six are 
housed. 


You may seeing Mr. Webecke and his school 
when you Long Beach April for the ICEC 
convention. 


Craic, senior consultant special 
education for the State Colorado Department 
Education ICEC membership chairman for 
Colorado. Miss Craig has previously acted presi- 
dent the Des Moines, ICEC chapter. 


Dierdre Trible Bruce R. Siders 


She member the professional advisory 
board Denver’s cerebral palsy center and mem- 
ber the advisory board Denver chapter the 
National Association for Retarded Children. She 
also part time instructor the University Denver. 


TRIBLE moved this year from presi- 
dent-elect president the Indiana Federation 
ICEC. She has been active Council affairs her 
state for years, having served both her local 
chapter and state federation various ways. Since 
1944, Miss Trible has been supervisor special 
education Evansville Public Schools. 


Bruce the member ICEC’s govern- 
ing board for Michigan. also serving ICEC 
this year president-elect the Michigan Fed- 
eration. 


Four years ago left the Willard School 
Highland Park, Michigan, become superintendent 
the Michigan School for the Deaf. has for 
some time been member the advisory committee 
special education for the State Michigan, and 
present its chairman. 


look toward the Easter season, interesting note some the services the local societies the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults have recorded their 1954 annual report. The Society’s thirty-third year saw 
118,445 crippled boys and girls and men and women started the road independence. also saw the total number 
the society’s facilities pass the 1000 mark. Institutes, workshops, and education services aided 24,700 parents 


crippled children. 
home services, and training centers. 
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Local chapters have built, have the planning stage, hospitals, camps, rehabilitation centers, 
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will find them the Schools 


where there waiting list for 

where the teacher wears smile accomplishment where 
the development speech unusual. 
The formula: Good Teachers Good Tools 
y 
Gated Compression the Rule 


for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


Manufactured 
under 
Gated Compression 
Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


inc. 


ronics Desi ed for Better | Hearing 
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JANE DOLPHIN 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Larry. The Cradle, Larry Alexander 
told Adam Barnett. 240 Thomas Crowell 
Co., New York, N.Y. $3.00. 


The personal story Larry Alexander, active young 
businessman who was stricken with bulbar poliomye- 
Hospitalized for two years, was subjected all 
the known methods for treating polio, both the Sister 
Kenny Foundation New Jersey and the Mary Mac 
Arthur Unit Boston. tells his fears, his dis- 
couragement, pain, and helplessless lay the iron 
lung and the rocking bed (the iron cradle). His gradual 
acceptance his disability—quadriplegia—and 
adjustment life his home and community are 
inspiring example human courage. 


Adapted physical education; prin- 
ciples and practice physical education for exceptional 
students. 538 illus. Harper Bros., New York, 
N.Y. $6.50. 


Presents summary the nature and extent adjust- 
ment problems faced the handicapped and offers prac- 
tical guidance the physical education teacher ad- 
ministrator the organization and administration 


physical education and recreation programs. Techniques 
concerning physical, anatomical, and psychological prob- 
lems are described. Part III describes nontechnically the 
most common types disabilities found among students. 
Chapters aquatics, camping, and post-school adjust- 
ment handicapped students. 


Forrester, Occupational literature; 
notated bibliography. 1954. 467 Wilson 
New York, N.Y. $5.00. 

Some 2000 pamphlets and 1000 books print are listed 
and described this referenece work for counselors, 
teachers, and students. Although there brief section 
about occupations for the handicapped, the entire alpha- 
betical list would used the counselor the handi- 
capped student. The chapter the use the 
raphy teaching device will helpful the teacher 
and the chapter indexing and filing the publications 
will value the librarian and counselor. Other 
sections include: charts, posters and visual aids; choos- 
ing career; information about colleges for further train- 
ing; seeking the job; for classes occupations; 
and use occupational information. every section ref- 
erences recommended for first use are starred. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL FOR THE 
“Auditory training.” summer meeting panel discussion, 
June 16, 1954; Moderator, Leo Doerfler. Volta Rev. Oct., 
Nov., 1954. 56:8 pts. 

Contents: The preschool child, Ruth Bender; Re- 
search trends and practical applications, Louis DiCarlo; 
Divergent points view and position for educators. Lloyd 
Harrison; The program the Houston Independent 
School District, Audrey Hicks; The older hard-of-hear- 
ing child, Kelly; program training for young 
deaf childen, Marian Quick. 

Also October issue: Hudgins, “Auditory train- 
ing; its possibilities and limitations.” 339-349. 


Dixon, 
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“Phoenix public school first 


state open room for the hard hearing.” Hearing 
News. Nov. 1954. 22:6:9. 

Describes the first special class for the hard hearing 
public school Phoenix, Arizona, and gives adminis- 


trative details. 


“Hearing aids for deaf children.” 
Volta Rev. Oct. 1954. 56:8:355-358. 

Dr. Hardy believes that deaf children should 
vided with hearing aids early possible. discusses 
arguments favor the use hearing aids the edu- 
cational program. 


Eunice “The nursery day school.” 
Volta Rev. Nov. 1954. 56:9:390-392. 

Describes typical day the nursery school the 
Bell school, Cleveland, the children’s reactions, re- 
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sults training, work with parents, criteria for the evalua- 
tion day schools for deaf children, and administration 
the Cleveland program. 


Oct. 1954. 7:2. 

Entire issue devoted articles “The status 
the deaf America yesterday, today and tomorrow,” in- 
cluding vocational and athletic achievement, education, 
religion, and automobile driving. 


deaf; the issue.” Volta Rev. Nov. 1954. 56:9:385-389, 417. 

restatement the principle issues concerned teach- 
ing speech the deaf child. 


Cardiac 


heart and blood vessels; facts and figures. rev. ed. 1954. 
graphs. The Assn., 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 

newly revised statistical booklet presenting basic facts 
essential understanding heart disease major 
health problem. 


Gifted 


“Guidance the gifted.” Personnel and 
Guidance Nov. 1954. 33:3:136-139. 

Dr. Witty points out the increase educational pro- 
grams for gifted children, both the elementary and 
high school level, but schools where the gifted are still 
neglected, the guidance worker counselor has im- 
portant contribution make. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR CEREBRAL Patsy. Proceedings 
the annual meeting the Durham, North Carolina, 
October and 1952. 1954. illus. 

The papers gathered here appeared issues the 
Am. Physical Medicine during 1953-54. They report re- 
search diagnosis and treatment, psychological testing, 
and aphasia. 

Available from Dr. Robert Knight, 869 Madison Ave., 
Memphis Tenn., $1.00 copy. 


“Some concepts regarding 
the education the child with cerebral palsy.” Cerebral 
Palsy Rev. Nov. 15:11:13-15. 

discussion some the concepts and practices 
education which are useful teaching the brain-iujured 
child with motor handicap. 


Evans, Jr. “Social groups for adults with 
cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Nov. 1954, 15-11: 
7-8, 12. 

description social program for adults with cere- 
bral palsy started experiment the Federation 
the Handicapped, New York City. 


ance Act. 1948: Welfare handicapped persons; the 
special needs epileptics and spastics. 1953. tabs. 
(Circular 26/53) The Ministry, London. 

Two reports prepared for local authorities Great 
Britain. Emphasis placed coordinating all local re- 
sources for the specialized treatment and after-care. Re- 
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THE ODYSSEY 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


With the author’s bibliography 
Unparalleled Record Pioneering Special Education, 
Clinical Psychology, and Mental Hygiene 
Frank Expose Undisclosed Incidents and Practices 
interesting, dramatic, essential for back- 
ground Cattell, Ph. 
lively, human, warm story, important source 
“Your narrative has truly dramatic 
liam Bagley, Ph. 


one America better qualified experience 
and training tell the story’—John Withers, 
Ph: 


“Invaluable preserving the record 
William Brownell, Ph. 
know one who has contributed more the 
solution these varied Skin- 
ner, Ph. 

250 pp. $2.50 prepaid; billing price $3.00 


Send orders 


Wallin 


311 Highland Ave. 
Lyndalia, Wilmington Delaware 


ports cover education, housing, employability, rehabilita- 
tion, and medical services. 

Available from British Information Services, Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, Y., (35¢) copy. 


Hanna, “Evaluation cerebral palsy treat- 
ment program,” Ralph Hanna, William Wolfe, and 
Shelby Walch. Texas State Med. July 1954. 50:7:474- 
477. 

Findings survey patients the Austin (Texas) 
Cerebral Palsy Center were general agreement with 
published data. their belief that the function the 
center threefold—treatment, research 


“The orthopedically handi- 
capped,” Rev. Educ. Research. Dec. 1953. 23:5:492-507. 

Literature reviewed under: meanings orthopedic dis- 
ability, studies mixed disability groups, educational 
abilities and needs, the poliomyelitic, cerebral palsied, and 
those with other crippling conditions. references. 


Katz, survey degree physical handi- 
cap.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Nov. 15:11:10-11. 

Areas covered are vision, hearing, speech, sitting bal- 
ance, arm-hand use, and walking. will found useful 
for serial testing over period time, for rapid surveys 
large populations children, for the degree 
handicap among 


Meyer “Infantile spastic hemiplegia: 
Incidence,” Meyer Perlstein and Philip Hood. 
Pediatrics. 1954. 14:5:436-441. 
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“The present paper the first series which the 
intelligence, language and motor development, 
birth weight, and etiologic and other factors are corre- 
lated with each other and with laterality involvment.” 


“Some ideas and suggestions one hand 
typing.” Crippled Child. Feb. 31:5:20-23. 

typing method adapted the standard keyboard 
described, with modifications necessary for adequate one- 
hand use. 


Turner, “Orthopedic braces; new keys 
freedom.” Today’s Health. Dec. 1954. 32:12:42-43, 60-61. 

Tells some the recent experiments and research 
regard the making and fitting braces which will 
help restore the crippled active life. 


needs for children with cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
Nov. 1954. 

The author discusses major program needs cerebral 
palsied children, using data from New York City illus- 
tration. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Mary Morrison. “New realism 
novels pervades delineation ,mentally 
acters.” Welfare Reporter, Dept. Institutions and 
Agencies. Oct. 21:5-6. 

The parent severely retarded child reviews some 
the more recent fiction portraying mentally retarded 
characters sympathetically and realistically. She contrasts 
this attitude with the absurd and cruel portrayals found 
other works. 


Britt, “The illegitimate children men- 
tal defectives; summary study,” Kenneth Brill 
and Mary Joynson. Child Welfare Rev. 1954. 

estimating the degree social handicap peculiar 
deprived children defective mothers, was found that 
they show lower intellectual performance and social ad- 
justment than deprived children nondefective mothers. 


Evans, “Care and disposal mongolian 
defectives,” Kathleen Evans and Carter. Lancet. 
Nov. 1954. 267:6845 :960-963. 

report survey 237 mongols, with social data 
tabulated show problems these children present their 
families and local authorities. The adequacy British 
statutory services assessed, and ways helping parents 
are recommended. 


Children, Nov.-Dec. 1954, 1:6:207-211. 

First series exploring the various aspects work 
with mentally retarded children and their parents. The 
phenomenon mental retardation defined and its known 
and suspected causes are presented. 


tarded youth.” Motive, Ohio Dept. Mental Hygiene and 
Correction. Nov. 1954. 1:4:4-13, 29-30. 

description Ohio’s program special education 
for the mentally deficient. the present time there are 
community classes serving perhaps one-tenth the 
children eligible for such classes. 
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“The vocational placement in. 
titutionalized mental defectives the United States,” 
Mental Deficiency. Oct. 1954, 59:2:279-307. 

examination made institutions having place- 
ment program and the results, personnel consulted prior 
placement, procedures, and problems involved. Further 
research and the use more social workers are recom- 
mended. 


“The desirability and value cer- 
tification administrators mental hospitals and schools 
and centers for Am. Mental Deficiency, 
Oct. 

The writer advocates that all schools and centers for the 
mentally defective under the administration well- 
qualified psychiatrist-administrator. 


lescent exceptional child; realistic approach 
treatment and training: proceedings the 1954 Spring 
Conference held New Orleans, La., April and 10, 
1954. The Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

The report conference held exchange information 
and discuss ways helping the retarded child make the 
most his own resources and skills adult life. Sub- 
jects discussed covered diagnosis, treatment and training 
the retarded child, with emphasis vocational training. 


Speech Impairments 


New Epucation. Toward better 
speech; manual for teachers all grades. 
130 illus. (Curriculum bul., 1952-53 no. 5.) The 
Board, Room 108, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn N.Y. 40¢. 

revision Suggestions Speech Improvement for the 
Use Classroom Teachers, issued 1933, covering basic 
speech procedures and ways develop speech instruc- 
tion program and the correction minor articulatory de- 
fects.* Bibliography. 


Visual Impairments 


Entire issue devoted articles the blind their 
rehabilitation, education, and employment and programs 
Germany, Japan, and the 


HALLENBECK, JANE. “Pseudo-retardation 
fibroplasia.” New Outlook for the Blind. Nov. 1954. 

report study preschool totally blind children 
who showed severe retardation their general develop- 
ment. most cases the retardation did not appear 
due blindness itself organic brain damage, but 
emotional deprivation. 

second article the same author, “Two essential fac- 
tors the development young blind children,” (p. 308- 
315), reports study retrolental children 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
who presented evidence disturbed emotional adjustment. 


McCarty, Bruce. “Rate motion and 
ception the blind,” Bruce McCarty 
Worchel. New Outlook for the Blind. Nov. 1954. 48:9:316- 
322. 

The subject was old totally blind boy in- 
structed ride bicycle over course with two movable 
obstacles. Results showed that higher speeds did not im- 
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pair his perception objects means self-developed 
“radar system.” 


Lee. “The visually handicapped.” Rev. 
Research. Dec. 1953. 23:5:476-491. 

This review recent literature reports research cor- 
rectable partially correctable impairments, partial vision, 
facial vision, personality investigations, social maturity, in- 
terview and experimental studies. 105 references. 


ophthalmologist suggests coordinated plan in- 
struction for children with reading disabilities such 
alexia (word blindness) the tendencies mirror read- 
ing and mirror writing. 


General 


Jr. “Industrial arts; contribution 
knowledge Crippled Child. Oct. 

Training industrial arts offers the handicapped boy 
not only mechanical training but opportunity assess 
his own limitations, plan constructively, and persevere 
given task. can lead hobbies that are boon 
the handicapped. 


Gr. Ministry List special schools, 
boarding homes for handicapped pupils, and establishments 
for further education and training disabled persons 
England and Wales. (List 42, 1954) British 
Information Service, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 50¢. 

This annual directory includes data types cases 
admitted, age range pupils, areas from which children 
are accepted, and educational facilities institutions for 
the mentally deficient under the National Health Service. 


Horton, “Play acting can help your child.” 
Crippled Child. Oct. 

Creative dramatics can help the handicapped child 
develop the body, stimulate the mind, develop control, re- 
lease emotion, and develop self-expression. fits well into 
almost any occupational, physical, speech therapy pro- 
gram. 
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May 29- 
June 


Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Regional, Cleveland, Ohio 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Chicago, 


Department Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Regional, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


National School Public Relations Assn., NEA, 
Regional, Denver, Colo. 


Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Regional, Hutchinson, Kans. 


American Educational Research Assn., Re- 
gional, Denver, Colo. 


ICEC meeting American Assn. 
School Administrators regional confer- 
ence, Denver, Colo. 


Department Elementary School Principals, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Department Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Regional, Tucson, Ariz. 


National Science Teachers Assn., NEA, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Regional, New Orleans, La. 


American Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, NEA, Regional, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Central States Speech Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 


National Assn. Educational Secretaries, 
NEA, Regional, Cleveland, Ohio 


ICEC Convention, Long Beach, Calif. 


National Art Education Cleveland, 


Ohio 


Department Audio-Visual Instruction, 


NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Industrial Arts Atlantic 


City, 
National Hearing Week 


National Conference Social Work, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 
the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, Rhode Island 
(The Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 


Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which interfere with speech while 
others, because their extremely short interest span and distractibility, need special 
training sound discrimination which basic speech development. 

The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills the great and long 
felt need the speech and hearing rehabilitation program the center. 

For individual any size group, make MELODY MASTER the HEART better 


auditory training program. 


Developed and Manufactured 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue Chicago 41, 
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